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Are You Acquainted With Them ? 





MAURY’S 
GEOGRAPHIES. 





Maury’s Elementary Geography. 
Maury’s Manual of Geography, 





Maury’s Revised Physical Geography. 


HOLMES’ 
NEW READERS. 


NEW FIRST READER. 
NEW SECOND READER. 
NEW THIRD READER. 
NEW FOURTH READER. 
NEW FIFTH READER. 








VENABLE’S 
NEW ARITHMETICS. 


New Elementary Arithmetic. 
New Practical Arithmetic. 





GILDERSLEEVE’S 
LATIN BOOKS. 


NEW LATIN PRIMER. 
LATIN GRAMMAR. 
LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 





PHYSICAL 


"TRAINING. 





THE VOICE 
HOW 70 TRAIN IT -—-HOW TO CARE FOR IT 


Lecturers, Benton, Actors, Sing- 
ers, Teachers, and Public 8 By PrRor. 


ids. x 
The accomplished author is high authority on 
to the human voice, its cul- 
he has written a very useful 
book telling how to train it, and how to care for 
it, xX 4, su ul teachings to his 
large number of Ft 
PART FI RST treats of “The Useand Abuse 
of the Vocal Organs,” 
aay the functions of the human voice. 
ostrums should be avoided, and the author 
gives timely advice as to re ies, and what con- 
uces to the well-being and power of the voice. 
Prof. Warman shows how the voice ma _ 
trained to command the greatest vanety of 
The value of able to sustain tones is dealt 
with, the author onstrating that the voice 
— be used in addressing audiences out of doors, 
ut tyne of Le it, or causing hoa 


nm the con’ lavigerating not onl 
tie Volos tteelt, but the w ie physical system. , 


oarse.| its movements being applicable 


‘THE SWEDISH SYSTEM 
Educational Gymnastics 


By BARON NILS POSSE, M.G., 


Graduate of the Royal Gymnastic Central In- 
stitute of Stockholm. Formerly Instructor in 
the Stockholm Gymnastic and Fencing Club. 
Quarto, Cloth, 241 Lllustrations. $2.00 net; by 
mail, $2.20. 


The author divides pymnattios into two main 
branches—viz: medica Ezepqeetice, or exercise 


for the restoration of health; and educational 
ymnastics, or exercise for the development of 
healthy body. The Swedish system, while in- 


aot exercises Op apparatus, differs from 
other systems by its independence of apparatua, 
to whatever 
may be at hand, and its tree standing exercises 
are such as no apparatus can take the place of. 
Cheapness, compactness, adaptation to a great 





ma wy SECOND waa wy oe wo _ Apetomy, 
ae, oS Physiology of the 
ve ro Siving a clear AL. into the 





variety of movements, and to the use of many 
persons at the same time, are the advantages 
of the Swedish apparatus. Baron Posse's ex 





Yenable’s Algebras and Geometry. 


CLARENDON DICTIONAR 


Perrin's Caesar's Civil War. 





anatomy and of the organs as related rience in the army enables him to attest 
to the prodeclion of voice. Phe merits of certai: military exercises in 





this system. His treatise, which is the only 
comprehensive handbook of Swedish gymnastics 
in the English language, has two hundred and 
torty-one illustrations. Chapters on the physio- 
logical effects of exercise, and the muscular ac- 

tivities in the bodily movements, add to the 
value of the work, which w 80 arranged as to 


id Vocal Hexereiees for the Oulturcand Derstne 
THE “HANDY CLARENDON,’ |& % iabonately files 
* |ment of the Human Voice,” elaborately il) 
LARGELY USEDIN N.Y. CITY | trated. Breathing in its various ways, the cor- 
ND BR Y . | Pect position assume, freedom ai 
A COKLYN SCHOOLS control of the diaphragm as bearing on voice pro 
duction, clearness, flexibility, the sustainin 
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address cata- 
Books for Students 
Llustrated H liday Catalogu: s, Kel- 
popular authors, and ageneral cata- 


Any of our publications sent free on receipt of price. We will send free to any 
logues of Fiction, Travels, Novels, Juveniles. Standard, and Schoo! Text-books. 
and Teachers, Sonbie Map. Teowhnnine Suppememanty [y= 
logge, Optic, Sophie M. and other catalogues 
logue of several thousand of our = Yo, 


University Publishing Co., 
66 and 68 DUANE STREET, 
3 Tremont Place, BOSTON, NEW YORK,.|LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, BOSTON 


THE UNITED STATES; ITS HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Zaée Prof. in Princeton College. | VOLUME. 12mo. $1.00. 


FROM PROF. JOHN FISKE: 
* On account of its broad philosophical spirit, its insight into causes, and its lucid style. I regard it as one of the most valuable 
contributions yet made to American history. It will have especial value and interest for our higher schools and colleges.” 
bd pact sy rk b; philosophical 
asi of “Americal history. i ° writes wi onammanialie 
calmness and LT ae ag mr be aives mma volume of less than 


300 
an exceedingly interesting outline of American history.” 
. Sun. 











“A masterly statement of the constitutional and political 
history of the country. It is compreh ve and adeg yet 
wonderfully clear and compact. Its value is equally great for 
general reading or for reference."”"—School Journal. 


“A model for clearness and compactness, and above all, for 
its philosophical arrangement. Wichin less than 300 pages the 
whole story of the country, past and present, is given.”—N. Y¥. 
Times. 














+*s Examination and introduction copies supplied at SPECIAL NET RATES. Terms given on application. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING |?) Xun. mbers. BUSINESS FORMS. Our. n Prom 
By D. H. FARLEY, Prof. of Penmanshin in the State Normal School of New Jersey, at Trenton, | others, containing. as it does several Soa cad punptiaal ehpenthaval tentasen gover Geter catkanend 
W.,B. GUNNISON, Prin. of Public School No 19, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; (now Prest. of N.Y. State | *firees,of pia Sect 8 Se ae he tee Panes Sec at ey fees Gare, Paormanee Eh. 
REGULAR COURSE. Five Numbers. SHORT COURSE. Four Numbers. TRACING COURSE A eT a 50 cents. Address 


oa Ty he SOMERVILLE, MASs., BURLINGTON, VT., ex 
matled, postpaid, to any teacher on receipt of 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 thomas eotine. BOSTON, MASS. 
NEARI.YZT READWZ. 


HARPER’S ScHOOL SPEAKER, 


BOOK FIRST. IN TWO PARTS. 
Partl ARBOR DAY. 


Exercises in Poetry and Prose for Spring Festivals, Arbor Day, Flower planting Day, and Other Similar Occasions. With an 
Introduction by GEorGE WILLIAM CurRTIs, and a Supplement containing Brief Directions to Tree-Planters, Outline Programs for Public 


Exefcises, etc. 
Part ll. MEMORIAL DAY. 


Selections suitable for Use in Schools and for Public Exercises in Connection with the Observance of Memorial, or Decortaion Day- 
This volume, handsomely bound in cloth, contains nearly two hundred choice selections—some new, others old favorites—and will 
be sold at a price which me it within the reach of teachers and pupils everywhere. 


Other volumes of ER's SCHOOL SPEAKERS are in preparation and will soon be announced. Correspondence solicited. 
for Educational Catalogue. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 





Two Numbers. MOVEMENT COURSE. Two Numbers. BUSINESS FORMS. One Number. In Press 
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QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 


FOR SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES. 


Send for List 
of Catalogues. 











ANDREWS M’F’C CO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THF WORLD. 








ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tellu- 
rians, Maps, 
Charts, of all 
k nds, Black- 
boards, Vust- 
less Krasers 
and Crayons, 


Just Published. Goff’s His:vrical Map of U.* 

Plain, incisive and comp ete. Send for circulai 
Andrews M’f’g Company, 

76 FIFTH AVE,, Near 14th Street, N. ¥ 


A H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and Post and Stockton Sts. ., San Francisco. 

















Flags For Schools. 


First quality U. S. Bunting 
Regulation Sizes, 42 stars 
Price to schools 10 per ct. be- 
low list prices. Orders may be 
sent by teiegram if wanied ir 
haste. 


9x6 feet $5 75 15x9 feet a K 
12x6 * 8.00 18x9 . 
12x71-2 “ 9.00 18x10 1-2 “ ines 
15x71-2 “ 10.75 2ixl1-2“ 18.00 
Upton’s Drill Tactics, - - - 2.00 
Reed’s - = - - - - 
Rroom 7 = - - - 25 


For further particulars write 
for February circular. 


G. W. SIMMONS & 00, 


OAK HALL. - - BOSTON MASS 


MARION WALKER. 


I wish to employ a few tadies on salary to take charge 
of my business at their homes. Light, very fascinat- 
ing and healthful. Wages $10 per week. Good pay for 
arttime. References given. Address with stamp, 
RS. MARION WALKER, Louisville, Ky. 
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“ My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes - — "—JAS. RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Without Phosphites there is neither brain or nerves, i ecessary to human life. The more 
the brain and bodily organs are used, the greater the — 7 tor Phosphites. A tired out brain, a 
*“usea up” body can be restored by a sufficiency of Phosphites. Al! ngeebeten, and Acid Phos. 

phates are imert in the human system, and are useful oniy for plant lite. ypop phosphitesand Phos- 

phites that are made from minerais m the laboratory, are not the best to baka ad a tired brain, or 
broken-down human s Vag the =o that recuperate are those which have passed through 
animal and vegetable life, such as the ViraLizED PROsPHITES, which for over 20 — have been 
extracted from the Brain of the «)x, and trom the embryo of the wheat and oat. Physicians have 
accepted the tact that this BRAIN PRINCIPLE is the true reetorer of human puwer. The only value 
in the “ Elixir” is the animal Pbosphite it contuins. 

CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES strengthens the intellect,.restores lost functions, builds up 
worn out nerves, promotes digestion, and cures weaknesses and nervou:ness. 


It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
It has he}ped thousands of the world’s best brain workers an : thinkers. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 56 W. 25rn St., N.Y. Druggists, or Sent by Mail, $1. 


\ FOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, H. Y. HENRY HOR, Soie Agent. 
E. R. STOCKWELL, 


19 JOIN §*®TREPFET, NEW YORK. 


Manufactures for Pupils Clas Pins and Rings, Pin« for 
Societies, and Fraternities in schools aud Colleges 
for Teachers. Medals and Badges as awards for 
Kxcellence or for Graduates. 














“E. Stockwell, 19 John Street, New York, is the 
most ae manutacturer of medals with whom I bave ever 
dealt..”—R. BINGHAM, Supt. Bingham Schvol, North Carolina. 


A RL e lel eM ele) Jf ats} From One Original 


Writing, Drawing, Music, etc. Of Type-writer 


Letters ff ke) O10 618) 5) | aboycan be taken 


fron one original. Recommended by over 


MIME Oe send for aroulers ood VTLS AGS 
PATENTED BY THOMAS A, EDISON A, B. DICK COMPANY, 53°finore ne Nee vate 


“ESTABLISHED HALF ACENTURY, | GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


fa a 
YN eS 


HAVE MAP NI on 
THAT rel LL bony REPAY AM. 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOS yegine TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE |i: 
“MARVIN SAFE CO. 














by a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
iutrition, and by a careful application ot the fine 
properties of wel -selected Mr. Epps has 
»rovided our breakfast — y- a delicate | ly 
uavoured beve whici save us man) 
neavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
sradually built ~~ until seals enough to resist 
avery tendency un s of subtle 
naladies are kee around us aw to attack 
wherever there isa weak point. We may esvape 
nany a futal shaft by keeping ourselves wel! 
ortitied with pure moos and a properly nourish- 
frame,”—“ Civil ce Gazette.” 
= sizaply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
nA: ound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
1A ESE EP S & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 
21 $25 vo A MONTARA can be 
0 =™ made working tor us 
a who can furnish a horse and 








ADELPHI rive thelr wane time A the b a. Ruese 
noments may be protita at mola ed also. A few 
NEW YORK, PHIL A My eg in towns and ci ay F. JOHNSON 





LONDON. ENCLAND. 


BE 
THK cA 


., 10089 Main St., ttichanoed, Va. 


ECH AMC 
GR EAT ENG ‘P l LLSes 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Steep, A htful Dreams, and all Nervous 
and Trembling Sensations, &c, THE FIRST DOSE L GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY 
MINUTES. This isno fiction. py 4 sufferer lnadeecstiy tnvited to. t one Box of these Pills, 

and they will be acknowledged to bea Wonderful Medicine.—“Wortha ea a box. ad 
BEECHA‘1’S PILLS, taxen as directed, will quickly restore Teaedien to complete health. Fora 


WEAK STOMACH; IMPAIRED DIGESTION: DISORDERED LIVER: 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC:—a few doses will work wonders wen, the Vital ns, Strength: 
ening the muscular System; restorio aes -lost Complexion; bringing back keen edge of 
appetite, and arousing with the ROS OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. zbece age “ facts*’ odmitved by thousands, in all classes of society, and one of the 

best guarantees to the powees 3 aad Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE LARGEST SALE 
OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. Full directions with each Box. 

* Prepared only by AA, BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 

Sold by Druggists generally. B. F, ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York. 
Sole Agents for the United States, who (ing re first), if your does not keep them, ~ 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 






























EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209, and 241 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


° AND 
SHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
_ Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools and 
Laboratories, 





supplied with the best goods at the lowest prices. 
Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur- 
naces, a specialty in manufactare. 


Ireal rain 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 


A brain food, It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 


Dr. F. W. Lyte, Lebanon, Iil., says: 

‘*I have personally used it with marked 
advantage when overworked, and the ner- 
vous system much depressed.”’ 

Dr. O. C. SrouT, Syracuse, N. Y., says: 

‘**] gave it to one patient who was unable 
to transact the most ordinary business, be- 
cause his brain was ‘tired and confused, 
upon the least mental exertion. Immediate 
relief and ultimate recovery followed.”’ 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
° and Imitations 
CAUTION:—Be sure the word 
‘*Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 


Allothers are spurious Never sold 
in bulk. 








BULLOSK 4 CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATTS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


= ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 





RYERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Diplomas, Black Boards, Maps. 


Estimates for School Supplies 
of every Description. 


ARTHUR COOPER, 





292 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





ESTERBROOKS *tee 





No. 333. 





STANDARD SCHOOL NUMBERS, 
BSR, 444, 128, 105 & O48. 


PENS. stra rine. ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.,26 JohnSt,,4.Y, 
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: The School Journal. 


THE CLEAREST POSSIBLE STATEMENT OF 
EDUCATION. 


TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. THE MOST SUGGESTIVE IDEAS PERTAINING TO 
THE MOST PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 





ESTABLISHED 1870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 


The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 


The aweres institute and Practical Teacher. 
Monthly.) $1.25 a year. 


ee lly anaes IQustrated. $1.00 a year. 
The Teachers’ Profession. (Monthly.) 30 Cts. a year. 


t Editors. 





CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEAR TO ONE ADDRESS. 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1.80 
The School Journal and Teachers’ Profession, 2.75 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 26 Clinton Place, (2%) XV. Y. 


WESTERN OFFICE, GEN. EASTERN AGENTS, 
E. L. KELLOGG & J. —— BRIDGE & CO., 
it Street, Boston. 
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O what extent we should model our American 
systems after the English, French, German, 
Italian, or Russian systems is a question. We are 
constantly referring to Germany for precedent. 
This is not sound reference. We have peculiar 
environments, entirely different from any other 
nation. In England, society-forces determine the 
lines of progress along certain fore-ordained lines. 
In France, centralizing thoughts are in the ascend- 
ant, while in Germany the home and social instinct 
is the ruling thought. In this country we have no 
ruling, central motive, unless we call our inordinate 
love of money and desire of place and power a 
national characteristic. Our work here is consoli- 
dating and constructing, but out of the present is to 
come a future, and our school-system is an import- 
ant factor in making this future. Our studies of 
— France, and England must be through 
American spectacles. Adaptation is our aim. Ours 
is a question of nationality, and in solving it we 
must study other systems in the light of our pecu- 
liar needs and possibilities. 














HE final decision not to change the date of the | wntets criticised, through concrete illustrations. 
next meeting of the National Association will | It is one thing to falk about teaching, and another 
reduce its attendance from New England, New toteach. Next to actually teaching well, is the see- 
York, ard the Middle states, and throw additional | ing and hearing of good teaching. How many have 
burdens upon the Central states, which they are failed who have known thoroughly every fact they 
fully able to meet. In fact, judging from the Madi- attempted to teach! To know is one thing, to do 
son and Chicago meetings, they have proved them-| entirely another. To see is good, but to take a 
selves fully able to take care of the association for class, ask the questions in logical order, and reach 
all time to come. Yet there will be from the East a certain results isfar better. If our institute instruc- 
number of persons who have already tasted the tors would devote more of their time to actual 
sweets of office, and desire a larger bite. These teaching in the presence of the teachers, showing by 
will be on hand as usual. The delay in fixing East- example, that which had before been laid down as 
ern rates will also prevent many from attending | sound doctrine, in our opinion, much good would 
from this region. Most teachers in our larger cities| be done. Second: the institute instructors could 
make arrangements for their summer vacation | supervise the professional study of those teachers 
early in the season. We happen to know thatthere who are anxious to improve, and yet are not able to 
are a large number of teachers who would like to | attend anormal school. These teachers need guides. 
visit Yellowstone Park and the Pacific coast, but so | If such persons should be formed into classes, and if 
far no inducements have been held out for them to! work could be laid out, and if once in six months 
go. Informer years when the meetings were held | they could be brought together for a conference and 
at Chicago, San Francisco, Topeka, and Nashville, an examination, great good would be done. Defi 
circulars were in the hands of New York teachers | nite aims would be promoted, and such a thorough 
before this time, but this year the officers in| study of the science of education encouraged as 
charge here have maintained a masterly inactivity, | would, within a few years, revolutionize the rank 
which must work to the detriment of the asso-| and file of the teac hing corps.. The reading circle 
ciation. We hear it rumored that arrangements | movement shows that a need exists for definite 
are made for the election of a permanent secretary work. It is certain we have not yet struck the 
this year at a salary of $2,500 or $3,000. The princi- | right plan of organization, and we may not reach it 
pal argument used for this action is the fact that | for several years to come, but an institute faculty 
the arrangements for this meeting have been so | under the direction of the state department could 
poorly made. Others are asking what is to be | exert a mighty influence in unifying thought and 
done with the money in the treasury, unless we pay | promoting the careful study of standard educational 
a secretary with it. It is said that we need a man of | authors. 
large head and large voice, in a place where think-| We have now a body of doctrine connected with 
ing and voice will be of some practical use. Now, | | our profession that is worthy of careful study. 
if it 1s fore-ordained that there is to be a permanent | There are half a dozen books on education at hand, 
secretary, we know of no fitter or more popular fully equal to any thing i in law, medicine, aud theo 
man thaa President Canfield. Not only has he logy, and teachers who are to take good rank, must 
proved his eminent adaptation to the place by years | know what these books contain. In the future our 
of experience, but he would bring with him the | examinations for first grade certificates will gradu- 
unanimous support of the Mississippi valley, from ally leave tests as to a knowledge of technicalities to 
which region the association has got the money it | the second and third grade departments, and give 
has, and from which it must draw largely in years to | more and more attention to the scientific and histor 
come. Many in the East would be enthusiastic in | ical parts of the work. Teaching is assuming 
his support, and we hope that no political maneu-| more and more a professional aspect, and for this 
vering will debar him from a place he has so justly |reason we urge that our institutes should change 
earned, and for which he is so admirably fitted.|these methods in the interest of progress and 
But we are opposed to the election of a permanent | science. 
secretary at any salary. The association doesn’t | . 
need one. It has got along admirably in the past | (THOSE who have not been taught in the public 
without one, and why not let well enough alone. schools do not usually value theseschools. The 
It will be a wrong thing to turn the income of its | rough old trader who has succeeded in getting rich 
invested funds into the pockets of any one man, on | on a minimum of learning and a maximum of com 
the assumption that the association needs his valu-| mon sense doesn't usually send his sons to school. 
able services. Let us keep on in the way we are | ‘Let them get into the rough and tumble of the 
going for a few years longer, avoiding the semblance | world as soon as possible, and get there if they are 
of rings, or the suspicion of personal management, | able.” It is a singular fact that some city papers 
and the association will become a power in the) are edited by persons who do not value public edu- 
land. Any other course will be certain to bring its| cation. Such editors are out of place. Every 
usefulness to a speedy termination. | discerning man knows that the public school is at 
the corner stone of our public and private pros- 
| perity, and the writer who assumes not to know it, 
I" is an old maxim that ‘times change and we | gives evidence of either pretence or the possession 
change in them.” The time was not long ago, | of most shallow thought. 
when institutes were not; then they were, and to-| We have an example of how little a public writer 
day continue much as at first. Is it not time to knows about primary work in the editor of the Sun 
change their methods? Let us see. In Massachu- | of this city. It requires no education to teach the 
setts, where institutes began and Horace Mann, q, b, c’s, is his doctrine. Here he shows his ignor- 
Lowell Mason, and the elder Russell lectured, the ;ance. To know how to teach the three R's properly, 
field was new. Educational questions, now settled, | requires much knowledge, and actually to teach 
were unanswered. These men and their associates them properly much patient practice. Not any 
were pioneers ina new country, and they wisely | foolish boy or girl can become a teacher. It isa 
used methods adapted to pioneers. After them | good thing for our schools that but few of the old 
came the normal practice schools. These are with school of educational thinkers remain, and it will be 
us, and will remain with such variations as circum- a still better thing when these few are removed be- 
stances and times seem to demand. But the insti-- yond. Teaching is the highest and best work in 
tute remains, much the same as when it com- which a man ora woman can engage. Nothing is 
menced. But how ought it tc be changed? First:| higher or better. In this work is the real gospel of 
it should be more like the practice classes in our | emancipation from the bondage of evil, in which we 
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normal schools. Classes should be taught, and | are bound, 
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MISCONCEPTIONS. 





The power of seeing things in their right relations is 
essential to those who discuss educational questions. 
Even our most eminent men sometimes fail here. We 
have an example of such a failure in discrimination in 
an article by Dr. E. E. White, recently published in the 
Journal of Education. He says that it has been asserted 
that ‘‘manual training is to be a sovereign remedy for 
what is supposed to be a wide-spread distaste for man- 
ual labor among American youth.” He asks ‘‘ how this 
little leaven of too)-work, taken by a few pupils in the 
higher grades, is to exorcise the repugnance to manual 
labor, we are not told.” Now it is quite certain that 
there has been a growing repugnance to hand work 
among our youth. Many young men are to-day receiv- 
ing small salaries as clerks, who might be earning large 
wages as master mechanics. No one will deny this fact. 
Manual training in schools will never make mechanics 
or artists, but hand work, in the form of the kindergar- 
ten in the lowest grade, and manual work on through 
the other grades, must certainly do a great deal towatd 
increasing respect for those who get their living by the 
sweat of the brow. No sober advocate of manual train- 
ing claims that it is a ‘‘ new gospel of labor,” but all of 
its intelligent promoters do most thoroughly believe that 
it is now, and will be much more in the future, a power- 
ful factor in bringing all classes of society nearer to- 
gether. 

But this is not the reason why manual training is 
advocated by those who know what they are talking 
about. These claim that it has superior educative qual- 
ities. There is no myth in the command to ‘ educate 
the whole boy,” or its synonyi, ‘‘ Send the whole boy to 
school.” The Creator has given us senses, by whose ex- 
ercise the mind getsprecepts. All the sensesare needed. 
Let one remain unused and the braif lacks one of its 
means of getting its stimulus. Manual training exer- 
cises all the senses and so is of the highest value as an 
educational force. This is the argument upon which 
manual training will stand, and we think it is so strong 
that it will be difficult to turn it out whenitisin, or 
stop the wave of influence in its favor. There is no 
‘‘ gospel of labor” but there is a gospel of education, and 
people are beginning to find out, better than ever 
before, the goodness and beauty there is in it. 

The misconception Dr. White and uther opponents of 
manual training are laboring under, is that it will turn 
a few youth into mechanical pursuits. Dr. White says, 
‘“‘The public schools cannot teach any trade without 
overcrowding it with workmen.” They don’t want to 
teach any trade. When the public school reaches the 
time when it does teach the trades, as trades, and turns 
out shoemakers, type-writers, stenographers, etc., then 
the public school will be dead. This ‘trade business ” 
is just what we do not want. The question for us to 
answer is, How can we educate the rising generation? 
and this is about as big a question ds the average thinker 
wants to answer just now. The question is not, How 
can we make post-hole diggers, plowers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, lawyers, doctors? etc.,etc. No! no! The 
question is, How can we make men and women ?—hon- 
est, capable, strong in body, soul, and mind. 

In connection with this we call attention to an address 
by Mr. J. G. Fitch, recently delivered before the College 
of Preceptors, on ‘“‘ Hand-Work and Head-Work”: ‘‘I 
conclude, then, with this general inference from recent 
discussions. There is room in our schemes of instruc- 
tion for increased attention to manual training. The 
neglect of this subject is an undoubted mistake, and it 
needs to be corrected. But-the necessary change in our 
educational procedure should be made with caution. 
We must not exaggerate the educational value of mere 
hand-work, and not make it a substitute for intellectual 
effort. We must not make a fetish of technical or man- 
ual instruction, or assume too readily that it will prove 
a panacea either for all our social ills, or for our educa- 
tional deficiencies. We must not suppose that the world 
is to be regenerated by turning schools into workshops, 
or by dethroning the schoolmastér to make room for the 
artisan. The urgent questions now demanding the at- 
tention of all serious educators are: What is the true 
and rightful place to be held by the training of the fin- 
gers and the senses, and of the artistic faculty, as part of 
a liberal education; and how can this training be so 
given as to be inatrumental in fulfilling the highest pur- 
pose of a school—the development of a complete and 
rounded character, in force, in refinement, in intelli- 
gence, in moral purpose? This is not an easy problem. 
It isnot yet solved. It will not be solved until much 
larger experience, and more thought and knowledge, 
have been brought to bear upon it. But every such 





meeting as this, in which earnest teachers assemble 
together to encourage one another in the pursuit of lofty 
ideals, and to confer with each other respecting the best 
way to make teaching nobler, and schools more useful, 
will do something to render the ultimate solution of the 
problem easier and more fruitful.” 





DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PROFESSIONAL AND 
NON-PROFESSIONAL TEACHING. 





This is not found in the salary, in the honorable posi- 
tion, or in the permanent tenure of the office. A col- 
lege professor may use the most non-professional 
methods possible, while the obscure country teacher 
may be a most sound professional teacher. We remem- 
ber once hearing a state normal school professor conduct 
a recitation in which not a trace of professional method 
could be seen. He was as dry as a chip basket, and as 
dull as an old hoe. We ‘couldn’t see in him a single 
redeeming quality, except that he was as polite and 
gentle as ever a man could be. 

A professional teacher aims at character, the non- 
professional at the book. Here are the two—character, 
book. Let us step into a non-professional teacher’s school- 
room. We hear him saying, ‘‘ Where is Borneo? 
What does it produce? How many people live in it? 
What is its chief city? State its latitude and longitude? 
Its climate?” This is asample of what we hear all the 
forenoon. It is, ‘‘ Give the rule,” ‘‘ What is your an- 
swer?” ‘* How many examples have you worked out?” 
‘“*How many words did you miss yesterday?” ‘‘ Why 
did you not get your lesson?” 

Now let us step into the professional teacher’s room. 
Let us see what that group of girls are about. Ona 
large board, some soft wet clay is coming into shape 
asanisland. ‘‘ What are you doing, girls?” ‘* Mold- 
ing Borneo.” They keep hard at work. They are evi- 
dently interested. Some of the work is rough, but itis the 
real thing, an island. ‘‘ How large?” we asked. In- 
stantly one of the girls went to the board, and drew 
France, and then Borneo, on the same scale. ‘“There,” she 
said. ‘‘ You see.” ‘‘ But,” I asked, ‘“‘ how large is 
France?” A few more strokes of the crayon, and the 
outline of New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Mary- 
land came into sight. Nothing was said, but IJ saw the 
best answer to my question I could have. All other 
questions concerning Borneo were answered, as far as 
possible, by objects. We cannot here tell how, but it was 
so different from the other school that we went away 
wishing that all the world of teachers could see what we 
had seen this day. With us, seeing was believing. The 
way the geography of Borneo was taught by the profes- 
sional teacher aided the development of churacter, far 
more than the acquisition of facts ; yet the professional 
teacher taught far more facts than his non-professional 
friend, and with far greater ease. 

Professional teaching is scientific. Science consists in 
classification. Nothing, in the true order of teaching, 
stands alone. Everything is related with, and com- 
pared to, something else. If a wild violet is studied it is 
compared with its cousin—the pansy. If an apple blos- 
som is examined, it is compared with a wild rose. Fishes 
are placed by fishes, cats by the side of dogs, oxygen put 
over against hydrogen, etc., etc. In good teaching 
nothing is alone, everything is compared or related with 
something else. 

Professional teaching proceeds upon the principle 
that observation is the absolute basis of all instruction, 
and that method of teaching is far the best that leads 
the learner to rely upon himself, and investigate for 
himself. It excites self-activities, and self-effort, and 
leads to concluding, generalizing, and at the end to belief. 
In other words it makes knowledge fresh and new, and 
not stale and old. 
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FAITHFULNESS IN PRESENT DUTIES. 








A very successful teacher lately gave some points in 
a talk in his office—for he has an office—being a super- 
intendent of a city of considerable size; and was lis- 
tened to with closest attention. To win success it was 
necessary, he insisted, to give two dollars worth of work 
for the dollar received, and even in larger proportion if 
necessary. A man who cannot make a success if in the 
small school-house, at the cross roads, will not succeed 
anywhere ; he must not think it beneath him to give his 
nights and days to planning for success among that 
handful of boys and girls. 

When David essayed to attack Goliath, he could say, 
‘*T was successful upon the mountains in taking care of 
the sheep and keeping off the wild beasts.” Nothing 


helps a man to be successful more than some success he 
has already had. If he has been successful as a farm 
hand, if he has been successful in his studies at the 
academy, if he has been successful for the first day, or 
the first week, or the first year, he has something under 
his feet that is substantial to stand on, and will help 
him more than anything else. To postpone effort until 
some great occasion comes, is fatal. A man was seeking 
an office in a company of soldiers. ‘‘ Why,” said one, 
‘** you are only a drummer,” “‘ Yes, but doI not drum 
well?” What success consists of in the present place 
must be looked at with care. To have applause is not 
succest, though it is often so considered. Hence the 
teacher must have a just ideal of what he ought to do, 
and what ought to be done. It must bea high ideal ; 
he must construct it himself. Shall he aim to make 
boys and girls like the average boys and girls? Shall 
he aim to make his school like the average school? No, 
he will say, I must have a high ideal of what the teacher 
can do; it must be in accord with the capabilities of the 
human being. 

To be successful in the present place, the teacher must 
not shun work ; it is work that does it, but it must be 
work of the right kind. A lazy teacher is never a suc- 
cessful one. This does not mean a bustling, noisy one. 
Such flatter themselves they are very hard at work, be- 
cause they march around and doso much talking. One 
of these could be heard by the neighbors far above tlie 
din of the school-room, for of course there was a din ; 
such men create adin. He always complained of the 
hard work he did. The truth is he tired himself out in 
bustling about. Teaching is an art, and hence there is 
work in it ; it is a mental art rather than a physical 
art ; it is mind operating on mind. To know how to 
work, and work hard as a teacher, is to know how to 
set others at work appropriately. 

A consideration of some of these thoughts will point 
out to the teacher, perhaps, the fact that his success lies 
not so much in the work that he does, as in the way he 
does that work. For example, two artists paint a man 
sitting in a chair ; one’s work becomes immortal—but he 
used red, yellow, black, and brown paint ; he used the 
same kinds and perhaps thesame amount of each. The 
difference was in the way he used them. 
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WE are sorry to note the letter of resignation of Super- 
intendent Samuel G. Love, for twenty-five years in charge 
of the schools of Jamestown, N. Y. No man.has the 
confidence of the people whom he has served to a higher 
degree than he. It is but right that he should say that 
now he leaves the schools of Jamestown, “‘ to the success 
of which he nas given his best thoughts, and most ardu- 
ous efforts during these long years, with many regrets.” 
This 1s natural, but Mr. Love’s abundant results remain. 
We congratulate him on his accomplished works. His 
has been, and we trust will continue to be, for many 
years, a grand life. No man has been truer to his con- 
victions than he,and who is greater than an honest 
man? 
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THE intelligent teacher will have his eyes open on both 
political parties. The question will be asked which is 
doing most for the good of the country? In our opinion 
another party must come up that will make social, moral, 
and intellectual progress its motto. The two parties are 
now slightly divided on the Tariff and Civil service. The 
N. Y._Times says that Mr. Cleveland in four years turned 
out of the Railway Mail service, 1,999 men. Mr. Harrison 
up to July last had turned out 2,434. In the entire 
Civil service,*“Mr. Cleveland during his first year turned 
out 20,500 ; Mr. Harrison in one year 35,800. Old politi- 
cal party worship must give way. The party that does 
most to confer real benefits upon the country must be 
supported. 








VacaTION will be soon upon us. What shall the 
teachers do? Some must remuin at home, duty demands 
it. Others have homes in the country, where near 
friends and nature they can recuperate. But thousands 
of others are compelled to do the best they can. Dur- 
ing vacation it is a luxury for the tired teacher to rest, 
sleep, and think. We have too little time in this busy 
age to think. The mind is rested by feeding upon its 
own reserved resources. fee during vacation, 
where there can be rest—not idleness—but rest, intellec- 
tual, physical, and spiritual, is a good place. Whether 
in our opinion we succeed or fail, depends upon our 
ideals “ bat naed a oe PS —— differ. For example, 
Su owland’s i g science teaching is one 

i“ and iz’sanother. Mr. Howland believes in 
the text-book plan of statement and _ verification; 

iz believed in the scientific method. We find 
these differences of opinion as to success in teaching 
running all through school work— incentives, the use of 





text-books, grammar drill, language teaching, object 
lessons, and manual % 
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THE COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOL. 


In the work of professionalizing the teachers, it will be 
found that the county associations will play an important 
part. What can the county association do? The associ- 
ation should meet and ascertain how many professional 
teachers are on its rolls; these will be normal school grad- 
dates, or holders of state certificates. Suppose there were 
ten such in an association of one hundred. This ten, with 
the county superintendent, will form a board of instruc- 
tion for the remainder of the teachers. 

Let us suppose that there are fifty of the third grade, 
twenty of the second, and ten of the first grade. These 
will be put into three classes, and lessons laid out for 
them, and instructors assigned from the board of instruc- 
tion. After the transaction of needed business, the as- 
sociation will adjourn for one month. 

At this meeting the three classes—first, second, and 
third—will meet in separate rooms. The teachers (from 
the professional class) will now take up the subjects as- 
signed, and proceed to examine their pupils on the lesson 
assigned. Then further lessons will be assigned. Then 
all will witness some good teaching, by a professional 
teacher. They will be called on to criticise this teaching. 
A lecture will be given on some pedagogical subject, 
and the teachers will again disperse to meet in another 
month. This they will do during the entire year. 

At some specified time the county superintendent will 
test the third grade to see if it be able to enter the second ; 
he will test the second to see if it can enter the first ; the 
first will be examined to see if it can enter the profes- 
sional grade. 

Those who wish to be teachers should, if possible, spend 
a year in the third class. If they are attending school 
they can join this class one Saturday ina month. They 
will be “‘ lookers on,” it is true, but they will hear lectures 
and see a good deal of good teaching, and thus greatly be 
benefited. 

Of course, if a competent institute conductor, or a pro- 
fessor from the normal school, can be procured to in- 
struct this training school, it will be a good thing—most 
decidedly. 

We have now spoken of monthly meetings of the coun- 
ty training school. There will soon be felt the need of 
daily meetings. Now there is no provision at present for 
sustaining them, but there will be. Until that time the 
teachers must themselves sustain them. There are public- 
spirited men who will aid in this. 

Let us suppose that, in some central point in a county, 
a graded schoolexists; that it is presided over by a profess- 
sional teacher. That man should be appointed by the 
board of instruction (composed, it will be remembered, 
of professional teachers) to conduct a training school. 
It will be blended with the graded school, but will need 
one more teacher. The teacher-pupils must be charged a 
tuition fee (the state is giving no assistance, we are now 
supposing), say of $12 per year. Fifty pupils would yield 
$600. But, as we have said, the public-spirited men of 
the town will assist in this enterprise. 

Now we are not proposing to found an academy, re- 
member—there are enough of them; nor that the 
principal of the academy or graded school give the pro- 
fessional instruction. That he may be able to do so is true, 
but it is very doubtful. A special teacher will be needed— 
a graduate of marked ability from a first-class normal 
school. 

What shall the professional instruction consist of ? 

(1.) History of Education. 

(2.) The Philosophy of Education. 

(3.) Methods of Education. 

(4.) Educational Systems, etc. 

All these will come before the pupils, mainly as lec- 
tures; as, it must be confessed, for so young and inex- 
perienced pupils, no suitable text-books exist. 

Methods of education will be presented objectively ; 
that is, the pupil will see the teacher give instruction, 
and will make notes and give opinions and reasons. We 
have supposed that a genuine normal teacher is employed; 
she will give one lesson daily, at least, to pupils in 
the model school, and this will be critically observed by 
the pupils in training. As the year progresses, some of 
the pupils of the first class will be permitted to try their 
hands at teaching. 

If we suppose five teachers of the first grade are pre- 
pared for the normal schools, or for state certificates, we 
should have 500 teachers, in New York state, added in one 
year to the professional grade. 

The rural population go from their farms to villages 
and towns, to have access to better schools ; this would 
bring better schools to them. The rural schools need 
trained teachers; this would supply them. 
also add to the number of rrofessional teachers each year. 


— 

In a short time these training schools would be sup- 
ported by the state alone, or by the county and state to- 
gether ; the last we would deem to be the best. 

Now, teachers, will you not found training schools at 
once? This should be the objects the county associations 
should set before them. 

This plan is being adopted—the county association or- 
ganizes the training school, and holds several meetings, 
and in the summer holds a summer school. 
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THOUGHTS ON TEACHING LANGUAGE. 








By GrorGe P. Brown, 
Editor of the Public School Journal, Bloomington, Dl. 

Language, in the large sense, 1s the embodiment of 
thought. In its more limited sense, it is the embodiment 
of thought in words. 

The unit employed in our thinking is the judgment, 
All knowing, of whatever kind, is an act of discriminat- 
ing and identifying. Even those forms of thinking, if I 
may be aJlowed so to speak, that we call feeling and will, 
are, at bottom, thought. There is a deep significance in 
the biblical statement of the creation: ‘‘ God said let 
there be light, and there was light.” The supreme act 
of the absolute will is thus declared to be an act of 
thought. So, too, the emotions are undeveloped 
thoughts. They have aptly been termed the ‘“ much 
smoke and little fire of intellect.” In fine, the ultimate 
essence, the true being of all that exists, is reason ; and 
tothe human mind, every act of the reason is an act of 
separating and uniting or identifying an act of thought. 

If this be true, it goes without saying, that the sen- 
tence must be the unit of language. It is the form of 
the reason, and through its study the undeveloped 
reason may come into a knowledge of its own being, or 
to a more perfect self-consciousness. The Greek exhor- 
tation that was held as the highest expression of wisdom 
—‘* know thyself”—would seem possible of realization 
by a method having as its beginning the study of the 
sentence, the objective form in which the human 
reason spontaneously embodies itself. That may seem a 
more exalted view of the function of grammar study 
than we have been accustomed to; but if we reflect 
long enough and deeply enough we shall find that it is 
not too exalted a view. Our theology teaches that the 
universe of mind and matter is a vital organic unity and 
not a mere mechanism, in which each part is deter- 
mined by the totality of influence of an external and 
wholly foreign environment ; is, in truth, a Universe. 
may it not follow that man may approach the knowl- 
edge of this universe, and so, a knowledge of himself as 
an organic part of it, through the study of that form of 
the reason in which it has spontaneously clothed itself, 
namely the sentence ? 

A knowledge of language is the result of a method, or 
process. It does not spring fully perfected into con- 
sciousness, like Athena from the head of the Zeus. That 
may do for our conception of the absolute—but the 
finite mind moves on in the acquisition of knowledge by 
a process, and this process takes on different aspects as 
knowledge or power increases, 

‘* Differentiation in structure and specialization of 
function ” has its application to the method of language 
teaching and language, leaning as it does to progress 
in any other form of spiritual development. This 
method has been differentiated in these later years into 
** Language Teaching” and ‘‘ Grammar Study.” 

**Language Teaching” seems to be that form of 
language study in which the child “learns by doing.” 
It is the period in which use matures into habit. The 
child learns language as it learns to walk. It has a 
judgment to express and it essays to give utterance to it 
through the use of the symbols used by others. These 
symbols are artificial ; but they are natural, too, in the 
sense that language is the spontaneous product of the 
human mind. ‘‘ Man,” some one has said, “ is a language 
making animal.” The impulse to construct a language 
is irresistible. 

The child has an instinct for language, then. But not 
for language as such. He seizes upon it as a medium 
for giving utterance to his thoughts. It is at the first 
only an instrument, and an instrument of which he is 
unconscious. He does not distinguish between the lan- 
guage and the thought. To him the language is the 
thought. 

This is an important fact in determining the method 
of teaching it. The child learns language as it learns to 
walk, by forming an ideal, an end or motive in his mind, 
and setting to work to make that ideal a reality to him. 
Hie always goes for something. If he had no purpose in 
his going he would never go, and would never learn to 
walk 
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But it seams to me that the language teaching in some 
of our schools is the teaching of a form without a con- 
tent. It is like expecting children to learn to walk 
without any desire in the mind of the child to go for 
something. 

This is, in my opinion, the essential idea in any and 
every method of language teaching. It is the only 
principle that’ seems to me worthy of a sovereign 
function in determining how to teach children “ lan- 
guage” in that period of their development in which 
** language teaching,” 1s the prominent phase. ‘“‘ Lan- 
guage teaching ” is the leading of the child to think, first 
of all, and to give expression to his thought by being 
helped over the rough places where he would otherwise 
fall. Indeed the method pursued in teaching a child to 
walk suggests a method proper to be used in teaching it 
to talk. If the child has something that it is interested 
in saying, either orally or with the pen or pencil, the 
essential conditions are supplied for successful language 
teaching. No teacher who has supplied this condition, 
by supplying the proper environment and directing the 
attention to it, will find much «difficulty in selecting or 
originating devices by which proper language forms 
shall be planted and improper forms uprooted. Here, 
as everywhere, habit is the result of practice. 

But what about grammar? In the first place, ‘‘ gram- 

mar” is not to be separated from ‘‘ language ” by any 
sharp lines of demarkation. The one differs from the 
other chiefly in this, that in ‘‘ language teaching” the 
child’s attention is riveted upon the thought to be 
expressed, and it is changed to the form of language by 
a direct and special effort of the will. In grammar the 
attention is directed to the structure of the sentence 
especially, and but incidentally to the thought expressed. 
From this we draw the conclusion that the study of 
the structure of the sentence is a study of the structure 
of the thought. 
Much attention can be given, incidentally, to the 
different form structures of sentences, and to the 
embodiment of what the child thus discovers, in defini- 
tions and rules, while the main part of the energy is 
spent upon the thought to be uttered, and the form of 
uttering it. The German people excel us in the good 
sense and skill with which they teach young children 
the elementary ideas in their grammar. The strictly 
scientific method of procedure from individual case to 
general notion or rule is as applicable to language 
teaching as to the teaching of botany. 

But what hav> we to say about grammar teaching ? 

It is evident from what has gone before that grammar 
teaching in its distinctive sense is only possible when 
the child has come to the ability to reflect ; that is, to 
turn the eye backward upon his process of language 
expression and discover the laws that have unconscious- 
ly been followed in his use of language. But when the 
child has come to this stage of growth (in which it 
does not need concrete things to direct its thinking, but 
can think under the stimulus of words that express 
general notions rather than individual objects), then 
the study of the structure of the sentence, and through 
that of the thought, may be properly begun. 

And it seems to me that when this stage has been 
reached, the child may be led to see the dependence of 
the structure of each particular sentence upon the 
structure of the thought it is used to express. 

Every thought is of one of two kinds; analytic or 
synthetic. Something is added to the subject that was 
not contained in it—by the predicate; or else the predi- 
cate is consciously separated from the subject. By the 
first,our knowledge is increased ; by the second, made 
more clear and defined. This distinction the teacher 
should understand, although it is not yet to be placed 
before the pupil. This field of inquiry is too large for 
present discussion. It must suffice to say that the 
essential characteristic of thought is the separation (or 
seeing as separated) of the subject from the predicate, 
and the combining of these two elements, either affirm- 
atively or negatively, by use of the common idea of 
being that belongs to both. This gives the three ele- 
ments of a complete or perfect sentence ; that is, one in 
which these three elements of the thought are distinct- 
ively expressed. 

Now the whole business of grammar has to do with 
the manner in which these three elements are combined 
and expressed in sentences. The use of words in form- 
ing and correcting these elements is the ground for 
their division into parts of speech. And the combina- 
tion into phrases and clauses of words, as another way of 
expressing these parts of speech (and so forming and 
combining the elements that constitute the sentence), is 
the ground for that part of grammar teaching that we 








call analysis and parsing. 








. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE TEACHING OF 
SCIENCE. 


The word science has a universal application. In this 
article its use is restricted to the investigation and teach- 
ing of physical phenomena. Science teaching guides 
the learner into a scientific spirit, and the’ formation of 
thought, and applies all possible mental processes for 
the finding out of the truth. The learner is entering the 
field ; the investigator has entered it, and stands upon 
an eminence within its enclosure. We must remember 
that science is exact; we know—not we suppose or 
imagine. Mathematics is the science of symbols. We 
do not know what ‘‘2” means. It may mean 10,000 
things. What we need is a fixed certainty—always the 
same, always trustworthy. The general principleis, ‘‘Ob- 
servation is the absolute basis,” of all investigation. 
System is essential, and some logical power is re- 
quired. 

Scientific method is illustrated in the work of Agassiz ; 
the surroundings of his early life were fortunate, and 
his work gave him a strong love for books. 

He studied fishes in Lake Neufchatel, and examined 
material obtained from Brazil. There he studied glaciers, 
after which he commenced to generalize and infer from 
his generalizations. Let us see what powers of mind 
were cultivated; careful observing, and an equally 
careful investigating ; then reasoning, generalizing, and 
soundly concluding. This made him a power in the 
scientific world. Now he commenced investigating 
teaching methods, judged from his own experience. He 
found that (a) language took the place of thought; (0) 
and more attention was given to symbols of knowledge 
than to knowledge itself; (¢c) that much in text-books was 
misleading ; (d) that lexicons and text-book authority 
were fatal to independence of thought if slavishly fol- 
lowed ; (e) that old processes of instruction failed to give 
vigorous thought or right incentives. 


AGISSIZ’S PRINCIPLES, 


1. The observing powers must be trained. 

2. He exalted the importance of hand-work. 

3. He believed that science is the basis of all educa- 
tion. 

4. Knowledge is necessary for discipline. 

5. Hypothesis, accounting for facts, has no place in 
elementary work, 

How should instruction in science be arranged in our 
schools ? 

1. All branches of science shculd begin in the lowest 
grades, and be carried all through to the 
end. 

2. In the lower grades instruction should be by means 
of objects. 

8. As we pass through the higher grades more can be 
left to the reason, imagination, and general- 
ization powers. 

4, A course in science is essential to a symmetrical 
education, 

The object of science teaching : 
To lead to careful attention and observation. 
To lead to investigation of causes of things. 
To cultivate inventive powers. 
To improve a love of nature. 
To make knowledge exact. 
To prove the unity of nature. 
To dispel superstition. 
To exalt the value of truth. 


SUGGESTIONS, 


1. Instruction in natural science should begin in 
the lowest grades of the primary schools, and should 
continue throughout the curriculum, 

2. In the lower grades the instruction should be 
chiefly by means of object lessons ; and the aim should 
be to awaken and guide the curiosity of the child in 
regard to natural phenomena, rather than to present sys- 
temized bodies of fact and doctrine. 

8. More systematic instruction in the natural sciences 
should be given in the high schools. 

4, While the sciences can be more extensively pur- 
sued in the English course in the high schools than is 
practicable in the classical course, it is indispensable to a 
symmetrical education that a reasonable amount of time 
should be devoted to natural science, during the four 
years of the high school course, by students preparing 
for college. 

5. Anelementary (but genuine and practical!) acquaint- 
ance with some one or more departments of natural 
science should be required for admission to college. 

In the primary schools and in the lower grades of the 
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grammar schools we recommend that the study of 
plants and animals be the main part of the scientific 
work. The botanical instruction should begin with 
such simple exercises as drawing and describing differ- 
ent forms of Jeaves, and should gradually advaiuce to 
the easier and more conspicuous flowers, and later to 
the more obscure and difficult forms of flowers, the 
fruits and the seeds. The zoological instruction in the 
lower schools should not attempt a systematic survey of 
the whole animal kingdom, but attention should be 
directed chiefly to the most familiar animals,and to those 
that the pupils can see alive. The common domesti- 
cated mammals should first be studied, and later the 
birds, the lower vertebrates, the insects, crustacea, and 
mollusks. While the range of zoological instruction 
must be limited as regards the number of forms stud- 
ied, those few familiar forms should be so compared 
with each other as to give the pupils very early, some 
conception of the main lines of biological study—mor- 
phology, physiology, taxonomy. 

Special prominence should be given to the study ot 
plants and animals that are useful to man in any way, 
and the teacher may advantageously, from time to time, 
give familiar talks in regard to useful products of vege- 
table and animal origin, and the proces; of their manu- 
facture. 

Attention should also be given to the more obvious 
characteristics of the kinds of minerals and rocks com 
mon in the region in which any school is situated, and 
to such geological phenomena as are comparatively 
simple and easily observed. A most important future 
of scientific instruction in the lower grades shou!d be to 
encourage the pupils to collect specimens of all sorts of 
natural objects, and to make these specimens the sub- 
ject of object lessons. The Curiosity of the children will 
thereby be rationally cultivated and guided. 

The subject of human physiology and hygiene is of so 
immense -practical importance, and so few, compara- 
tively, of the pupils ever enter the high school, that we 
regard as desirable, some attempt to teach the rudiments 
of the subject in the grammar and even in the primary 
schools. 

We recommend the introduction of exceedingly 
rudimentary courses in physics and chemistry in the 
highest grades of the grammar school. 





FACTS, 


1. Science, the scientific spirit, is the cause of all 
modern progress. It is the one and the only enemy of 
superstition. We have but two methods of becoming 
convinced of the truth of any statement—/faith and 
experiment, A practical age is an age demanding tangi- 
ble proofs. Does education prevent crime? The march 
of human emancipation began with the advent of 
physical philosophers—Roger Bacon, Galileo, Copernicus. 
The old world could have gone on in the march of 
progress, if the physical sciences had been cultivated. 
One great reason why it did not progress was that it 
turned aside from physical proofs to speculation ; to 
logic ; to the solving of impossible questions that occu- 
pied the time of the sophists before Socrates, and the 
schoolmen during the middle ages. 

2. Time is an essential element ‘in teaching science. 
Truth must patiently be sought, and the learner must 
be taught to be satisfied with nothing less than absolute 
truth. Suppose we scrape off a little whitewash, mix 
with H Cl, pass the liberated gas through lime-water. 
What gas is it? WesayCO,. How do we know? 
The white-wash has become Ca CO,—the same that it 
was in the quarry before burned into lime (Ca 0). 
How do we know? 

8. The study of the molecular and the atomic structure 
of matter belongs to higher physics. 

The ordinary teacher has nothing to do with it. 
He may give glimpses, but not a full view of its nature 
until after years of thought. 

4, The exhilaration of discovery is the most stimulat- 
ing to the intellect cf all the mental forces, 





No WONDER IT Is PopuLAR.—The appointments of 
the famous New York and Chicago Vestibule Limited, 
via the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
correspond in elegance and luxury with those of a first- 
class family hotel. 

The convenience of arriving at Grand Central Station, 
largest and finest passenger station in America, and the 
only one.in the city of New York, is another advantage 
enjoyed exclusively by patrons of the New York 
Central. 

This great four-track Trunk Line is unsurpassed for 





safety, comfort, and the speed of its splendid trains. 
i 





THE HEALTH OF YOUR PUPILS. 





The time will come when the first thing the teacher 
will attend to each day will be the physical condition of 
his pupils. The writer belongs to a club that meets 
once each two weeks, and the first business is to ask if 
any sickness or distress exists among the members. 
Now it would seem a very natural thing for the teacher 
to look at his pupils as physical beings. 

1. As to clothing. The writer remembers a tall, thin 
girl who came to school on bitterly cold mornings with 
no cloak or shawl, and he doubted whether she wore 
any woolen garments whatever. He gave ‘‘a talk” on 
the need of wearing woolen in winter, and he noted her 
interest. She had a thoughtless mother, it was appar- 
ent. That girl afterwards became a writer, and sought 
the teacher out to thank him for what he had said on 


that point. 
2. 18s to ventilation. Reference is here made to. house 
ventilation. In the houses of the properly educated the 


windows are raised and the bed clothes aired, so that 
there is no ‘‘ bed smell” apparent. But how is it in the 
houses of the ignorant ? 

8. As to colds. Ina school-room lately visited, there 
was a chorus of coughs. The writer was invited to 
speak. He said, ‘‘I hear a good many coughs ;” they 
smiled. ‘‘ Why do you cough?” After a few moments 
one pupil said, ‘‘ Because we have colds.” ‘Do you 
like to cough?” They reflected and said, ‘‘ No, sir.” 
‘* Well, in my opinion, there is noneed of your having a 
cold.” Then the cause of colds was discussed, and the 
fact stated that people who understand these things 
rarely have colds, and if they do they quickly cure them 
up. 

4. As to cleanliness. In what was called a ‘‘ high- 
toned school” in A , all the young ladies were 
required to come in the morning and lay their hands 
before the preceptress for her inspection. It was a drill 
in cleanliness. Does the reader take any part in such a 
drill ? 








WHAT I SAW IN A SCHOOL, 

A teacher sent one of his assistants to visit a certain 
school. He made this report: 

I noticed that the teacher was self-possessed, and that 
the pupils did not stare at me. 

The signals were promptly obeyed ; only a very light 
tap of the bell was given. 

The pupils were very quiet, and yet very busy ; they 
got permission to speak before speaking. 

The pupils seemed to do all the work ; the school was 
run by them. 

They were very kind to the teacher. 

The room was very clean, the desks smooth and bright, 
the books laid in order. 

At the close of each recitation there was music or 
marching. 

The doors were then opened and the air refreshed be- 
fore the next recitation. 

There was nothing tiresome about the exercises ; there 
was a general brightness and elasticity. 

The physical training of the pupils seemed to be at- 
tended to as much as the mental training. 

There seemed to be a desire to know, and a willingness 
to listen. 

There was acomradeship between the teacher and the 
pupil. When the teacher heard a certain thing she said, 
‘*T did not know that before.” 

The teacher seemed to be asuperior persoi—very neat 
in appearance, and with good manners. 





Sik WILLIAM HAMILTON: The primary principle of edu- 
cation is the determination of the pupil to self-activity, 
and that teacher who fully recognizes the active agency or 
of the pupil’s mind in acquiring knowledge and experi- 
ence and in applying them to the affairs of every-day life, 
will be the most useful to her pupils. In the training of 
youthful minds we regard formation as of more import- 
ance than information, the manner in which work is done 
as of greater consequence than the matter used in the 
work. All true education is growth, and what we grow to 
be concerns us more than what we live to know. Plato 
has profoundly defined man the hunter of truth; for in 
this chase, as in others, the pursuit is all in all, the success 
comparatively notning. We exist only as we energize; 
pleasure is the reflex of unimpeded energy; energy is the 
means by which our faculties are developed ; and a higher 
energy the end which their development proposes. In 
action is thus contained the existence, happiness, improve- 
ment, and perfection of our being; and knowledge is only 
previous, as it may afford a stimulus to the exercise of our 





powers and tke condition of more complete activity. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


There being tive Saturdays in March, the usual school- room 
are laced this week by a variety of ““Suppiementary ” 
Next week “SELF AND PEOPLE” will be taken up as 





——* 


matter. 
usual. 








« Arbor Day. 


If possibile, let one tree be planted each year by the scholars; 
and, if possible, on the school grounds. In cities, this will be 
impossible, of course. Planting must be arranged in parks. In 
these cases, it is usual to have some prominent public man make 
an address. The children march and sing. But as there will be 
few compared with the vast number that iway plant on their own 
grounds, the teacher will want exercis:s fitted for a “ tree plant- 
ing” on his own premises. 

1. There will be exercises in the school building; then these 
being finished, 

2. There will be exercises at the spot selected for the planting. 

Ata signa) the school will rise, and march in this order: 

1. The speaker and teacher. 

2. The pupils who will plant the tree. 

3. Those who will perform any part. 

4. Those who will sing, etc. 

5. Guest:. 

6. The rest of the pupils. 

This part of the exercise should be practiced until it can be 
well done. 

(The tree should be at the spot, the opening made in the ground, 
the shovels and dirt in place.) 

There shvuld be a platform decorated with evergreens and 
flowers. On coming to crder the speaser chosen will make an 
address. This program will be followed: 

1. “ Why we plant this tree.” 

2. Song. 

3. A recitation in concert. 

4. Song. 

5. Dismission. 


EXERCISE IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The teacher :— 

To-day is the ‘‘ Tree Planting Day.” Weare going to 
plant something to-day that will live long after we are 
gone. A great many persons have thought about trees, 
I will ask you to tell us what you have found. 
1st pupil :— 

The fitst one to plant trees was the great Creator. He 
commanded the earth to bring forth ‘the fruit tree 
yielding fruit after his kind.” And when the Creator 
saw it he ‘‘ saw that it was good.” When he made the 
garden in Eden he caused to grow “‘ every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight.” This shows us that the Creator 
felt that trees were necessary to the happiness of man- 
kind. 
2nd pupil :-— 

Without doubt, better trees there might be than even 
the most noble and beautiful now. I suppose God has, 
in His thoughts, much better ones than he has ever 
planted on this globe. They are reserved for the glori- 
ous land. Beneath them we may walk ! 

—H. W. BEECHER. 





THE BEAUTY OF TREES. 
3rd pupil :— 

When we plant a tree we are doing what we can to 
make our planet a more wholesome and happier dwell- 
ing-place for those who are to come after us, if not for 
ourselves. As you drop the seed, as you plant the sap- 
linz, your left hand hardly knows what your right hand 
is doing. But Nature knows, and in due time the 
Power that sees and works in secret will reward you 
openly. You have been warned against hiding your 
talent in a napkin ; but if your talent takes the form of 
a maple-key or an acorn, and your napkin is a shred of 
the apron that covers the lap of the earth. you may hide 
it there unblamed; and when you render in your 
account you will find that your deposit has been draw- 
ing compound interest all the time. 

—O. W. HOLMEs. 
4th pupil :-— 

If it is something to make two blades of grass grow 
where only one was growing, it is much more to have 
been the occasion of planting an oak which shall defy 
twenty scores of winters, or an elm which shall 
canopy with its green cloud of foliage half as many gen- 
erations of morta] immortalities. I have written many 
verses, but the best poems I have produced are the trees 
I planted on the hillside which overlooks the broad 
meadows, scalloped and rounded at their edges by loops 
of the sinuous Housatonic. —O. W. Homes. 
5th pupil :-— 

What are these maples and beeches and birches but 
odes and idyls and madrigals? What are those pines 
and firs and spruces but huly hymns, too solemn for the 
many-hued raiment of they gay deciduous neighbors? 


USEFULNESS OF TREES. 

6th pupil :-— 

“* We may obtain some idea of the usefulness of trees | 
when we learn that we obtain from forests of the) 
United States over $700,000,000 worth of products every | 
year. Among these products are lumber, timber, rail- 
road ties, telegraph poles, fuel, charcoal, fencing stuff, | 
rosin, tar, turpentine, tan-bark, etc. In fact, no other 
crop equals that of the forest in money value.” 

7th pupil :— wet 
“Our supply of some of the best kinds of timber is being | 
rapidly exhausted. Forest fires alone do damage each 
year to the extent of $300,000,000. These fires are | 
caused in different ways—by the sparks from locomo- 
tives, the carelessness of farmers in clearing their land, | 
and from camp-fires left by hunters. Such fires are the 
chief discouragement to timber culture. In addition t»| 
the loss by fire, there are droughts, floods, changes of | 
climate, etc., and from all of these our forests suffer.” 
8th pupil :— 

‘Many parts of the old world, which were once fertile | 
and thickly peopled, have become so impoverished 
through the destruction of forests that they are barren | 
and uninhabited. Large regions in south-western | 
France, which were once marshy and sandy, are now | 
giving a living to dense populations, because trees were | 
planted and cultivated.” | 


Teacher. 

** We are going to plant a tree to-day, and I want you | 
to tell me which is your favorite tree, and if possibl: | 
quote something about it.” 


1st pupil, (boy). . | 
“I choose the apple tree. It is a good tree for shade, | 
for its branches spread so far, and then it is useful as | 
well as ornamental. I don’t know what we should do 
vithout apples, and I think we ought to plant as many 
apple trees as we can. It was a favorite tree with 
Bryant, the poet. He says; 


| 
| 


‘ What plant we in this apple-tree ? 
Sweets for a hundred flowering springs 
To load the May-wind’s restless wings, 

When from the orchard’s row, he pours 

its fragrance through the open doors : 

A world of blossoms fur the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl's silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

We plant with the apple-tree.’” 


2nd pupil, (girl). 

** Apples are very nice, of course, but I love the blos- 
soms better. I found a quotation from Henry Ward 
Beecher, and although it is not poetry, I think it very 
appropriate : 

*** But we must not neglect the blossoms of fruit- 
trees. What a great heart an apple-tree must have! 
What generous work it makes of blossoming! It 1s not 
content with a single bloom for each apple that is to be ; 
but a profusion, a projligality of blossoms, there must 
be. The tree is but a huge bouquet ; it gives you twenty 
times as much as there is need for, and evidently 
because it loves to blossom.’” 


3d pupil, (boy). 

“*T love the pine. Jt stands up so straight and tall, 
that it looks like a king among trees. I have two 
verses to the pine by James Russell Lowell : 

** *Thou alone know’st the splendor of winter, 

*Mid thy snow-silvered, hushed precipices, 
Hearing crags of green ice groan and splinter, 
And then plunge down the muffied abysses, 
In the quiet of midnight. 


‘** * Thou above know’st the glory of summer, 
Gazing down on thy broad seas of forest ; 

On thy subjects that send a proud murmur 
Up to thee, to their sachem, who towerest 
From thy bleak throne to heaven.’ ” 


4th pupil, (boy). 

** I think the hemlock quite as handsome as the pine. 
It'is green in winter as well as summer. 
has written some very pretty lines about it : 
** *O hemlock tree ! 

_ thy branches ; 
Green not alone in summer time, 
But in the winter’s frost and rime ! 
O hemlock tree! O hemlock tree! how faithful are 
thy branches !’” 


5th pupil, (girl). 

* Tlove the aspen. I can’t help pitying the poor tree. 
for it trembles, trembles, ail the time, as if it had been 
frightened. I have some lines about the aspen. aie 





—O. W. Homes. 





were written by John Leyden: 





| grandest of trees. 
| how long it lives ! 


| spring ! 


Longfellow | 


O hemlock tree! how faithful aa 


ety Beneath a shivering canopy reclined 
Of aspen leaves that wave without a wind, 
I love to lie, when lulling breezes stir 
The spiry cones that tremble on the fir.’ 


6th pupil, (boy). 
** Nobody seems to think of the oak, which I call the 
Only think how large it grows and 
A httle while ago, somebody called 
the pine the king of trees; bat I think you will agree 
with me that the name belongs to the oak. I found a 
great deal of poetry about the oak, but I like these lines 
| by H. F. Chorley best of all: 
* A song to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who hath ruled in the greenwood long ; 
Here’s health and renown to his broad, green crown, 
And his fifty arms so s*rong. 
There’s fear in his frown when the sun goes down, 
And the fire in the West fades out ; 


| And he showeth his micht on a wild mid-night, 


When the storms through his branches shout.’ ” 


ith pupil, (boy). 

**T say let us plant a hickory tree. We may never eat 
the nuts ourselves, but perhaps our grand-children will 
have fun going nutting in the autumn. I am glad some- 


body had the good sense to plant hickory trees for us, 


and I ous the squirrels are glad too : 
‘ When the autumn comes its round 

Rich, sweet walnuts will be found, 
Covering thickly all the ground 
Where my boughs are spread. 
Ask the boys that visit me, 
Full of happiness and clee, 
If they'd mourn the hickory tree 
Were it felled and dead.’” 


8th pupil, (girl). 

**T love the lilac tree, its blossoms are so sweet in the 
Don’t you remember what pretty bouquets we 
We the vases in the 
and helped themselves to 
I think we oucht to remember the bees as well 
Mrs. Stebbins has written some lines 


made of lilacs last year. set 
windows, and the bees came 
honey. 
as the squirrels. 
about the lilac: 
*** Tam thinking of the lilac-trees, 

That shook their purple plumes, 

And when the sash was open, 

Shed fragrance through the rooms.’” 


9th pupil, (boy). 

‘* The willow is my favorite tree. Perhaps I like it so 
well because it shows sicns of life so early in the spring. 
| ** The willow is almost the earliest to gladden us with 
|the promise and reality of beauty in its graceful and 
delicate foliage, and the last to scatter its yellow, yet 
scarcely withered, leaves upon the ground. All through 
the winter, too, its yellow twigs.cive it a seeming aspect, 
which is not without a cheering influence, even in the 
crayest and gloomiest day. Beneath a clouded sky it 
faithfully remembers the sunshine.” 


10th pupil, (girl). 

**T think the ash is a beautiful tree. I can’t make a 
speech about it, but I can tell you what Mr. Lowell says : 
‘*** The ash her purple drops forgivingly, 

And sadly, breaking not the general hush ; 

The maple swamps glow like a sunset sea, 

Each leaf a ripple with its separate flash ; 

All round the woods’ edge creeps the skirting blaze 

Of bushes low; as, when on cloudy days, 

Ere the rain falls,the cautious farmer burns his brush.’ ” 


11th pupil, (boy). 

‘* No one has cast a vote for the maple. I think it the 
most beautiful of all trees, and perhaps when you have 
heard my quotation, you will agree with me : 


*** Green is its canopy in June. 
In the branches birds are all in tune; 
In the fall a cloak of red 
Wraps it up to its tall head. 








Take the birds with their songs so sweet, 
Take the grass and the rustic seat ; 
Take them al), but leave to me, 
This one sun-kissed maple tree.’’ 


1 12th pupil, (girl). 
| “IT choose the holly. It is not so pretty in summer as 
| many other trees, but in winter, when everything else is 
| dull and bare, then we appreciate the holly tree. Southey 
says about this tree : 
“* When the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 
The holly leaves a sober hue display 
Less bright than they ; 
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But when the bare and wintry woods we see 

What, then, so cheerful as the holly tree ! 

So would I seem amid the young and gay, 
More grave than they ! 

That in my age as cheerful I might be 

As the green winter of the holly tree,’” 


8th pupil, (boy). 

‘‘T am surprised that no one has mentioned the elm. 
I am sure that it is the most beautiful and graceful of all 
trees, and I am strongly in favor of planting an elm 
to-day. Tennyson says of this tree : 

‘** «In crystal vapor everywhere 
Blue eyes of heaven laughed between, 
And, far in forest-deeps unseen, 
The top-most elm-tree gathered green 
From draughts of balmy air.’” 
14th pupil, (boy). 

‘«T think that the elm is a favorite tree with all, and 
that it has only been over-looked, not ignored. The elm 
tree hasahistory. Have you forgotten the ‘ Washing- 
ton Elm,’ at Cambridge? Washington stood under this 
tree when he took command of the Continental army. 
Besides this, there is the ‘ Burgoyne Elm’ at Albany, 
N. Y., planted on the day when the British general was 
brought a prisoner into the city. Fellow-students, the 
elm tree has a good claim to be considered.” 


15th pupil, (girl). 

‘‘ T remember another famous elm, the ‘Old Liberty 
Elm,’ in Boston, planted before the Revolutionary war, 
and dedicated to liberty. I, too, am in favor of this 
beautiful, stately tree. I think these words of Long- 
fellow are appropriate here: 

*** Great elms o’erhead 
Dark shadows move on their aerial looms, 
Shot through with golden threads.’” 


Teacher. 

‘*T am sure we all have been much interested in this 
discussion. I confess that Iam partial to the elm, and 
it seems to be the choice of a number of the pupils. 
Perhaps this may be because a committee chosen from 
you has decided to plant an elm to-day. We will now 
proceed to plant our tree. I hope it will grow tall and 
straight and beautiful. And although it may never 
have a history like some of the elms just mentioned, I 
hope it will do some good in the world.” 


ADDRESS AT PLANTING. 
WHY WE PLANT THIS TREE. 


We plant a tree to-day. We place its roots in the 
ground and gather the soft earth about them, and then 
leave it to the nurture of the sun and the rain. But it 
is a thing of life; it sets out to grow. And if in ten 
years we look for our tree, we shall find that it has 
increased in height, and gives evidence of an increased 
strength. New branches will have been put forth, 
innumerable leaves will have been unfolded in. the sun 
and have fallen to the earth to enrich the soil. This 
tree, if untouched by the woodman’s axe, will be found 
here a hundred years from now; it is possible that it 
may last a thousand years. There are trees in Palestine 
that are undoubtedly two thousand years old. 

We are, therefore, dealing with a thing of life. We 
are following the example of the Creator, who caused 
the earth to bring forth trees long before man was 
placed on the earth. We are following in the footsteps 
of every one who isa lover of nature. No sooner does 
man erect him a home than he plants trees around it. 
It is a noble instinct that impels him to place such an 
object of beauty about his home. 

We plant and we leave the tree, but behold the 
miracle. It grows night and day. The rain falls on it, 
and its leaves drink in the moisture. The sun shines on 
it, and a new life thrills in 1ts branches. Night and day 
we may trust the sure processes of-nature. She remem- 
bers her flowers and her trees. When winter approaches 
she teaches them to drop their leaves and battle with 
the cold and the snow, and wait for the return of the 
spring. 

“ [ marked the forest ; November's blast 
Was strewing the leaves around. 
But I knew when spring should come at last 
New leaves would again be found.” 

We plant the tree, and we go our ways. We may see 
it for a time, but we pass away. Others will pause 
beneath its branches. It will bmng pleasure to all 


whose eyes rest upon it. We shall be thus conferring 
good upon others by our act of to-day. This is one of 
the noblest motives that can actuate a human being. 
We may not be able to pluck a single leaf from it, but 
others will, Year after year those who are strangers to 


us will derive satisfaction from beholding it. Let that 
be a constant motive before us—to do good as we have 
opportunity for those we never shall know or see in this 
life ! 

We have planted to-day a form that will perpetuate 
itself. In that tree there exists a power to cause trees 
like itself to exist as long as the world lasts. Flowers 
will be found on its branches ; these flowers will expand 
to fruit ; in the fruit there will be a seed, and from the 
seed will spring up another tree. Thus the solemn 
processes of nature will go on. 

This tree has lessons for us to learn. It will be rudely 
shaken by the blasts of winter. It will only strike its 
roots still deeper, and anchor itself more firmly, so as to 
defy the storms. We go forth into a world where 
shocks are certain to come. We must learn from this 
tree to withstand the assaults that may come, and to let 
the birds sing overhead when the morning dawns. 


x 





Ps TREE SONG. 
By W. D. 
Tune: “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
The pupils will quietly arrange themselves in a circle about the 


tree, the guests being within the bounds, and begin to march 
around to the chorus, “The lovely trees, the trees.” They will, 
after getting well started, begin on the first verse, and point to the 
tree, and wave tiags, and throw bouquets. 
The birds upon the branches high 
Will sweetly, gaily sing ; 
We plant for them a home this day 
To rest the weary wing. 


Chorus: The lovely trees, the trees, 
The sheltering trees ; 
We'll plant them here year after year, 
The useful trees. 





The sun will smile upon the leaves, 
When morning light appears ; 

The winds will whisper, soft and low, 
Through many coming years. 


The traveler here may stop to rest, 
At noontide’s sultry hour, 

And feel his weary soul refreshed, 
Beneath this leafy bower. 





2 THE PRIMEVAL FOREST. 


(To be recited in concert.) 

This is the forest primeval; the murmuring pines and the bem- 
locks, . 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twi- 
light, : 

Stand like Druids of old, with voices sad and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms ; 

And from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighboring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate, answers the wail of the 
forest. —LONGFELLOW. 





GOD'S FIRST TEMPLES. 


(To be recited in concert.) 


The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them—ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems ; in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence he knelt down, 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And supplication. 





—BRYANT. 





UNDER THE TREES. 


(To be recited in concert.] 
Summer or winter, day or night, 
The woods are an ever-new delight ; 
They give us peace, and they make us strong, 
Such wonderful balms to them belong ; 
So, living or dying, I'll take mine ease, 
Under the trees, under the trees. 

—R. H. STopparp. 





O, RICH AND RARE. 








1. O rich and rare is the yellow gold, 
And bright is the diamond shining ; 
But costlier far than all these are 
The gems of our mental mining. 


Chorus: 

Join then with us in cheerful songs, 
To school we come with “eae 

We day by day will earnest be, 
And dig for mental treasure. 


2. Better than gold is the mem’ry stored, 
With knowledge from all sources ; 
It brings us joy without alloy, 
And tits for future courses. 





Tue Most PopuLAR THROUGH TRAIN IN THE WORLD.—The 
most popular through passenger’ train in the world is the No. 5, 
on the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. It leaves 
New York for the West at 6.00 P. M., daily, and consists of from 
twelve to sixteen. magnificent Wagner Vestibule Sleeping-cars, 
in addition to day coaches, dining, baggage, mail,and express cars. 





fled up.) 





DEBATING SOCIETY. 





a THE CROSSTOWN 


This can be arranged for twelve or more speakers. The plat- 
form being vacant, the various members of the society come in- 
There will be some spectators. If there is not room on the plat- 
form they can occupy a space on one side, the right or left hand. 
This may be used as a part of the closing exercises of a school ; 
if preferred the teacher can add more pupils and they can each 
add to what is said here. 

Mr. Jones.—(Enters with a lantern and is well muf- 
*Pears I’m fust on the ground. Well, I’m on 
the affirmative side and I’ve got a good deal to say. 
(Sleigh bells heard outside.) There’s Deacon Stone and 
his son Aleck. (Enter two.) How dv you do, Deacon. 
How do you do, Aleck ; we are in good season. 

Stone.—More are coming, Judge. (Several enter; some 
have lanterns,some have candles which they light and hang 
up.) There’s Chairman Pickett, and he’s ready for busi- 
ness. 

Pickett.—{Rapping on desk.) Come to order. Boys, 
you will have to keep still; this is an important meet- 
ing. The question is, Which is of the greatest benefit to 
his country—the soldier, the statesman, or the poet 
Deacon Sharpe, you begin, I believe. 

Sharpe.—Mr. Chairman, I have had a good deal to do 
since the last meeting ; I had to draw wood for the min- 
ister and the church. I guess I'll wait to hear some of 
the rest. There's our young friend home from college 
on a vacation. I mean Mr. Wiggin. 

Chair.—We shall be glad to hear from Mr. Wig- 
gin. 

W.—Mr. Chairman: The soldier is the man who 
directs the physical strength of the nation, fights its 
battles, repulses its invaders, holds discontent in check, 
and defends its rights at the hazard of his life. The 
statesman is the man who directs the mental forces of the 
nation, who devises laws, avoids evil, secures social 
order, and controls the wild elements of popular feeling. 
The poet guides the moral power of his country ; he 
teaches it truth, arouses it to goodness, and impresses ‘it 
with beauty. Weare to decide hetween these men, and the 
result of my reflection leads me to favor the first. Yes, 
Mr. Chairman, it certainly seems to me that the soldier 
does more for the nation than either of the others. 

(A voice.)—Yes, sir ; just look at General Grant. 

Chair.—Order. No one must interrupt the speaker. 
Go on, Mr. Wiggin. 

W.—(Pausing.) The flow of my thoughts has been 
broken and—and I will stop for the present. 

Bennett.—Mr. Chairman, Iam in favor of the states- 
man. He is the pilot who sees and estimates the dan- 
gers that surround a country. Why, sir, what would a 
ship be without a pilot—a man that knows how to guide 
it. Of course we, up herein Crosstown, don’t know much 
about ships, and so let us take a string of oxen—four 
yoke. Now it takes a smart man to handle them, as 
you, Mr. Chairman, know. 

Chair,—I know it, and I guess I can handle them a3 
well as any one here. 

B.—Well, that is just what we need for this country. 
Some one that can say ‘‘ Gee” or ‘‘ Haw” to the people, 
or sometimes “ Whoa;” though I’m for progress in 
general. Now, Mr. Chairman, General Grant has been 
alluded to, but we soon got through with his services as 
a soldier, and then he became a statesman, and I claim 
that he was a greater man as a statesman than as a 
soldier. Bus there are ever so many men to speak, and | 
guess I’d better stop. But I want you to remember I'm 
for the statesman all the time. As for the poet I never 
saw one, except a crazy sort of fellow here thirty or 
forty years ago that taught school in the log school- 
house. 

Mr. Watson.—I regret that there has been an attempt 
to belittle the poet. Why, the only American that 
has been thought worthy of a place in Westminster 
Abbey was a poet. It was our Longfellow. Now. 
there must be a reason for it. What is it that we 
sing in church? Why, poems. 

“ When I can read my title clear 

To mansions in the skies ” 
is known by more persons than anything General Grant 
ever said. Sir, I give my feeble voice for the poet. His 
domain is the soul, and as high as the soul is above the 
body, so much higher is the poet above the warrior or 
statesman. The warrior writes his law in blood ; the 
statesman puts his on parchment that in time will molder 
away; the poet writes his words on the universal heart 
of man, and while the heart of man continues to beat the 
poet’s words can never die. Alexander was a soldier, yet 
now weonly know his name, but Homer whose writings 
Alexander kept under his pillow is as fresh to-day as he 
was then ; he can never die. 

Chair,—Col, Watkins, you will, I hope, take a part ; 
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you have drawn blood, I am told, in battle, and you can 
give us some ideas. 

Watkins.—Sir, the soldier has not been fairly dealt 
with, I have fought as you well say, and I have suffered. 
For more than a week all I had was hard tack and 
coffee. And then the guns popping away at us. Now I 
tell you if it hadn’t been for us who went out, and were 
ready and willing to be shot at, there would have been 
no country, no statesmen, no poets. Homer, who was 
he? What did he write about? Why, about the doings 
of soldiers, sir. 

Now suppose, sir, that an invader comes to these shores. 
Suppose it is old England, that is so jealous of us for fear 
we will swallow up Canada! Now, what isdone? Why, 
they come to us—the soldier that is a nobody, sir—and 
they say, ‘‘ Go out and drive those invaders away.” It 
is a shame, sir, that the soldier is so belittled as he is in 
this Crosstown school-house. I will not permit the glo- 
rious armies of the Union to be so berated. (Draws his 
sword.) Iam one of the Grand Army, sir. I dare any 
man. 

Chair.—Order ! Order! Col. Watkins, I hope you will 
bear in mind that it is our duty to present the other side 
of this question. Nothing personal is intended. 

Wat.—If you say nothing personal was intended I 
will take back my challenge. 

Wig.—Mr. Chairman, that is about what I wanted to 
say. Suppose a vast horde of Indians pour on us on our 
Western frontier. Ah ! then we want the soldier. Then 
the hero comes forward and he says, I will defend you ; 
he instills courage into the hearts of those who tremble 
and shake in their shoes, he infuses patriotism into the 
people, he forms them into columns, hé attacks the 
enemy ; they fly, and the country is safe again. Sir, I 
honor men like Col. Watkins, who risk their lives for the 
country—and, and— That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chair.—Here is neighbor Jones, he hasn’t spoken yet. 

Jones.—Ahem ! Mr. Chairman, I think all of the 
speakers have done very well, and I can hardly tell 
which side I had better take. Sometimes it seems as 
though the soldier was the greatest; then when Mr. 
Watson talked about that little hymn it seemed that the 
poet was still greater. I remember some lines I learned 
when I wasa boy. They are called : 

PEGGING AWay. 


There was an old shoemaker, sturdy as steel, 
Of great wealth and repute in his day, 
Who, if questioned his secret of luck to reveal, 
Would chirp like a bird on a spray : 
‘* It isn’t so much the vocation you're in, 
Or liking for it,” he would say, 
* As it is that smartly, through thick and through thin, 
You should ever keep pegging away.” 


I have found it a maxim of value whose truth 
Observation has proved in the main, 
And which might well be vaunted a watchword by 
youth, 
In the labor of hand and of brain ; 
For if genius and talent are cast 
Into work with the strongest display, 
You can never be sure of achievement at last, 
Unless you keep pegging away. 


There are times in all tasks when the fiend Discontent 

Advises a pau3e or a change, 

And, on field far away and irrelevant bent, 

The purpose is tempted to range ; 

Never heed, but in sound recreation restore 

Such traits as are slow to obey ; 

And then, more persistent and staunch than before, 

Keep pegging and pegging away. 

Leave fitful endeavors for such as would cast 

Their spend:hrift existence in vain, 

For the secret of wealth, in the present and past, 

And of fame, and of honor, is plain ; 

It lies not in change, nor in sentiment nice, 
Nor in wayward exploit and display, 
But just in the shoemaker’s honest advice, 

To keep pegging and pegging away. 

Now it seems to me that a poet who can write such 
lines isa big man. fF tell you, Mr. Chairman, I wish I 
could do it. I would stop raising potatoes. (A voice: 
“* You did write something for the ‘ Signal,’ three or four 
years ago.”) But that was not such poetry as this. It 
was a little scribble about ‘‘ Washing Day : ” 

“ They bring in suds, 
They bring in duds, 
And all is cold and drear; 
I get cold meat, 
And nothing sweet, 
And live my life in fear.” 


(Applause. ) 


Chair.—Order! order! Weought to be thankful we 
havea poet here. Some folks think that only those that 
live in cities can write poetry. Now it pears to me 
that if neighbor Jones would give more of his time to 
writing poetry, he might be as distinguished as Shakes- 
peare or Longfellow. 

Jones.—Oh ! you are too flattering, Mr. Chairman. 
Chair.—Not a bit. Is there any one else to speak. 
Stone.—Sir, with this last speaker I cannot agree. 
There is too much that is visionary and absurd. What 
have poets done? What sort of a man was Shelley, 
and what was Byron? Our minister in his lecture has 
described them as about the worst kind of fellows. Now 
I think that Mr. Jones does more good in raising pota- 
toes and beans, than in writing poetry about washing 
day or any other day. Potatoes you can eat, and beans 
you can bake, but what can you do with poetry. Now 
the farmer is more useful than the poet, the soldier, or 
the statesman. (A voice: “I call the gentleman to order; 
we are not debating about the farmer, he is off the ques- 
tion entirely.) 

Chair.—The p'int of order is well taken ; the gentle- 
man must take one of the three sides, either for the poet, 
or the statesman, or the soldier. 

Stone.—I shan’t talk for any of them; I am against 
those fellows who dress up and get a drum and fife, and 
go around pertending to be bigger than the rest of us. I 
am against those fellows that get themselves elected to 
the legislature or congress, and call themselves states- 
men; they are nothing but politicians. I am against 
those that spend their time in writing about ‘‘ Washing 
Day.” Why, what would Mr. Jones do if Mrs. Jones 
did not give him a clean shirt on Sunday morning? 

Chair.—Order ! order ! there cannot be any personal 
remarks made here. Which side will you take, Mr. 
Jones ? 

Jones.—I tell you lam against them all, and for the 
farmer. 

Sharpe,—You can’t argue on the farmer, because that 
is not the subject. 

Jones.—Well, then, Ill sit down and hear the rest of 
you talk what you don’t any of you believe. 

Proctor.—Mr. Chairman, I have sot here for more’n 
‘n hour listenin’ to you folks talkin’ ‘bout fighters and 
polyticians and poets. Now, Ill tell youa man worth 
more’n the whole consarn. You have heerd of Edison, 
the man that makes lightnin’ light up the streets down 
to New York. Don’t you forgit he’s smarter than— 

‘atson.—Mr. Chairman, I don't like to interrupt 
neighbor Proctor, but— 

Proctor.—What do you do it for then? 

Watson.—He’s not discussing the subject before the 
society. 

Chair.—The p’int is well taken. 
take his seat. 

Smith.—Mr. Chairman, I believe I've got something 
to say about this matter. The other day I went down 
to the post-office, and we got to talking about the tariff 
—Now you know I’m an out-and-out tariff man. 

Jones.—I object to Mr. Smith airing his politics here. 

Smith.—I was only just agoing to say that our—the 
best thing we've got in this country is the tariff. 

Jones.—I object— 

Chair.—Mr. Smith will be seated. 

(Considerable disorder ; some rise, and ‘‘ move we ad- 
journ.” ‘“Bennett’s hoss gets loose.” Sleighbells are 
heard. A young man asks to see a young lady home.) 

Chair.—We stand adjourned for two weeks, (All go 
out, taking candles, etc.) 

\ 


a“ 


Mr. Proctor will 


WORK RUNS THE WORLD. 


(For declamation.) 


Remember, my son, you have to work, whether you 
handle a pick or a per, » wheelbarrow or a set of books; 
whether you dig ditches or edit a paper, ring an auction 
bell, or write funny things, you must work. If you look 
around, you will see that the men who are most able to 
live the rest of their days without work are men who have 
worked the hardest. 

Don’t be afraid of killing yourself with over-work. 
More men die who quit work at 6:00 Pp. M., and don’t go 
home until 2:00 A. M., than from overwork, and don’t you 
forget it. Work gives you an appetite for your meals, it 
lends solidity to your slumbers, and give you a graceful 
appreciation of a holiday. 


There are Fonne men who do not work, but the world is 
not proud of them. It does not knovw their names, even ; 
it simply speaks of them as “old so-and-so’s boys.” The 
great busy world doesn’t know that they are there. 

So find out what you want to be and do, and take off 
your coat and make a dust in the world. e busier you 





— Sa you are apt to get into, the sweeter will 


your sleep, the brighter and happier your holidays, and 
thc hotter satiated will the world be with aoe 


CURRENT TOPICS. 





THE USE OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


The best teachers ‘‘ keep posted” on what is going on 
in the world. There have been thousands of men grad- 
uated from the colleges who knew just what the * Ten 
Thousand ” did in their famous retreat. They could tell 
what Ulysses did after leaving Troy, but they could not 
tell what stars were overhead last night. 

A newspaper is not fitted for school use. The ‘“ Cur- 
rent Events” in this journal give the matter that is 
needed fcr discussion. The time will be short. 

1, There should be daily discussion. The pupil who 
has been appointed for the day (one is appointed for 
each day of the next week on Friday, by most teachers) 
is called upon. 

* John, what information have you for us?” 

**The wolves have been giving much trouble to the 
inhabitants of Bessarabia,” etc., etc. 

** Any other pupil ?” 

‘**The people of Hawaii have had an election.” 

‘** Why is this interesting?” 

‘** Because it is comparatively only a short time since 
the natives were barbarians,” etc. 

2. There will be reviews once a month—these will 
occur on the last Friday of the month. In this case the 
events of January and February are discussed. 

** Who can give any political events of the past two 
months?” 

No. 1. Congrees has considered postal telegraphy, 
trusts, subsidies of steamship lines, and arbitration as a 
means of settling disputes between nations. 

No. 2. The Samoan treaty was ratified by the senate, 
and also an extradition treaty with Great Britain. 

No. 3. Efforts were made for the settlement of the 
Behring sea dispute. 

No. 4. A commercial treaty was made between Ger- 
many and Turkey, and also a treaty between Italy and 
Abyssinia. 

No. 5. The Australian federation congress met and 
discussed a union of the Australasian colonies. 

No. 6. A revolution was suppressed in San Salvador. 

No. 7. Siberian exiles have bess massacred. 

No. 8. Mr. Parnell recovered $25,000 from the London 
Ti mes in his libel suit. 

No. 9. Portugal crowned King Carlos I. 

No. 10. Brazil proclaimed a separation of church and 
state. 

No. 11, Germany has introduced the standard time. 

** Very well done indeed.” 

(This gives only the bare outline. It is supposed that 
questions will be asked by teacher or pupil if needed.) 

** Now let us see if we can remember some of the casu- 
alities.” 

No. 1. There was a great earthquake and volcanic 
eruption in Japan which buried a yillage. 

No. 2. A dam in the Hassayampa creek, Arizona, 
burst, and destroyed much property and drowned a 
number of people. 

No. 3. Wardner, Wash., was burnt. 

No, 4. They had a famine in Bessarabia, also the Sou- 
dan, also China. 

** Very well indeed. There have been many deaths of 
prominent persons during January and February. 

No. 1. Count Andrassy, Prime Minister of Austria ; 
Dr. Doellinger, head of the * old Catholic’ movement. 

No. 2. Augusta, dowager empress of Germauy ; Gen. 
Salamanca, captain-general of Cuba. 

No. 3. Congressman William D. Kelley; 
Blaine ; and George H. Boker, the poet. 

“T will give you to-day twenty-five questions. 
may answer : 

1. What is postal telegraphy ? 

2. What are trusts? Mention some of them. 

3. Do you thiuk subsidies would help American com- 
merce ? 

4. Define arbitration. Tell about the Alabama claims. 
Why should nations settle disputes by arbitration ¢ 

5. Where is Samoa? What nations are interested in 
the islands ? 

6. What is the object of an extradition trerty ? 

7. How did the United States gain jurisdiction in the 
Behring sea? 

8. What is the difference between a commercial treaty 
and a treaty of alliance ? 


Walker 
All 


9. Describe the people, climate, and productions of 
Abyssinia. 

10. What was the dispute between England and Por- 
tugal ? 


11. What is federation? What is the object of it? 
What federation is there on the Western continent ? 

12. Who are the Nihilists? What is the character of 
the Russian government ? 

138. What is revolution? Mention some revolutions of 
history. How do they differ? 

14, Give the main facts of the Parnell case. 

15. What is meant by a separation of church and 
state? What is the American idea on that point? 

16. Tell about standard time, What are its advan- 


4 ? 
7. What do you think are the causes of volcanoes 
and uakes ? 

18. Tell about the Hassayampa disaster. 

19. What are snow slides? What is their effect some- 
times in Switzerland ? 

20. What cities have suffered from fire recently ? 

21. What causes famine? Why is a famine not likely 
to occur in the United States? 

22. Who was Count Andrassy ? 
liar in his career ? 

23. What nation governs Cuba? 


What is there pecu- 





y 
J. BURDETTE. 


—R. 








24. What can you tell about Congressman Kelley? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








THEY WON’T TALE. 


T am having good success in general, but [ have a classin United 
States history that won't talk on the subjects. If I ask direct 
q lestions they will answer them, but I want them to express 
ltuemselves on the subjects. 8. A. 


No wonder you are concerned. There is something 
wrong in them or in you, and we think it is the latter. 
Will they talk about the good time they hed in sliding 
down hill, or at the fair, eating ice cream and cake? No; 
you say. Ask them to talk about the sermon that was 
preached tothem. Ask them about the history they have 
read, and they cannot say anything. If they had seen 
George Washington at the head of an army would not 
their tongues rattle? You must make them see the his- 
tory. You must talk it over to them so that they will see 
it. Remember, that the class is all right. To help you 
remember what has been said, read this story: A man 
went with his son to a clothing store to buy a coat for the 
lad. One a mile too big was put on him, and when the 
father remonstrated the dealer said, ‘“‘The goat is all 


‘right ; it’s the poy that’s too small.” We say the class 1s 


all right ; it’s the subject that’s too big. 


CONGRESS, 

Why is this called the fifty-first congress? Why not the one 
hundred and first? , A SUBSCRIBER. 

Congress began to hold sessions, under the Const*‘tution, 
in 1789, so that this is,as you say, the one hundred and 
first year in which congress has sat ; and if a new congress 
came in each year, this would be the one hundred and first. 
But it is only elected once in two years. There was no 
congressional election in 1889, you remember; but there 
will be one in 1890 and in 1892, and there was one in 1888. 
The congress chosen in November, 1888, holds office from 
March, 1889, to March, 1891 ; then March 4, 1891, begins the 
fifty-second congress, elected in November, 1890. All this, 
of course, refers to the house of representatives ; with the 
senate it isdifferent. Have you ever read the Constitution 
of the United States? You will find it an interesting 
document. It has created much favorable comment 
throaghout the civilized world, and you ought to be famil 
iar with its contents. 


A WIDE CIRCULATION. 


The pupils of school No. 2, Elinira, gave an entertain- 
ment, a short account of which appeared in THE JOURNAL. 
In one day Mr. W. H. Benedict, the principal, received two 
letters from different persons asking him for the program. 
One came from North Carolina, the other from Idaho. 
This seems to show that [HE JOURNAL reaches live people. 

Castile, N. Y. F. E. TRAUTMAN. 


NEW YORK’S TEACHERS’ SCHOOLS, 


What is the object of both the New York College forthe Train- 
ing of Teachers, and the Normal College of New York City? Who 
are admitted, and what is the expense to one attend!ng ? 

Dunellen, N. J. Cc. W. 0 


The former is a private institution for the training of 
teachers ; a moderate fee is charged. For full particulars, 
address Prof. Hervey, No. 9 University p'ace, New York 
City. The latter is supported by the city of New York, 
and is free. Its object is to train the teachers for the pub- 
lic schools. It also acts as a high school and college for 
graduates of the grammar schools. Only residents of the 
city can attend. 


AS TO SPELLING. 


1. In oral spelling should the pupil pronounce any syllable be- 
fore the entire word is spelled ? 

2. When a word isincorrectly spelled, would you say “ next *’ or 
wait for some other pupil to detect and correct the error ? 

3. How should oral spelling be taught ? 

Centreville, 8. C. w. L. B. 


1. The best practice is to name the letters—pausing at 
the syllables, not pronouncing the syllables. 

2. The best plan is that which keeps all the class on the 
alert. We supposed the practice of calling out “next” 
had disappeared. It ought to have done so. 

8. Good teachers combine oral and written spelling ; the 
words are written, the pupil spells, say five words, then 
another points out his errors and spelJs, and soon. There 
are ninety-nine other ways. 


A TROUBLESOME CASE. 


A pupil is guilty of doing an cages rough and rude thing» 
forbidden by the rules of the school, ve minutes later, ai- 
Cougs it happened under the personai observation of the princi- 
pal, she denies the act, and still insists that she was unconscious 
of doiag it at the time, and that she is unable to remember it now. 
Kindly give me your opinion. (1) Is it possible she is honest in her 


statements, (2) or is she mentally unsound? (3) What would you 
, do? C. M. i 


It is possible that a physical or semi-physical act may be 
one unconsciously, and thusshe may betruthful. Theact 
itself would have to be taken into consideration. (2) She 
is probably mentally sound. (3) The probability is that 
she does not want to remember it. The practical question, 
What to do, is the question. Under the circumstances, we 
hould say to a pupil who thus squarely denies an act, ‘‘I 





thought I saw you do it. You say you would not be guilty 
of tue act. Very well; I will let it rest. Or, I may have 
been mistaken since you feel that you could not have 
committed such an act.’”’ his would certainly provide 
for its non-repetition. 


A PROGRESSIVE TEACHER. 


1. Can you recommend a book on the study of arithmetic to aid 
me in teaching advanced classes? I have no trouble with my pri- 

ary and intermediate classes. 

2. Is there a course of home study I could take in arithmetic? 

3. How could I take a course in free hand drawing at home ? 

4. Where can I attend a summer norma! schoo! not too far from 
| 

Tae Teacners’ INSTITUTE is a wonderful help to me; I would 
not be without it, 

Woodville, Miss. A. M. E. 

1. There are several good treatises you could use. One 
of the best is Wentworth’s Grammar School Arithmetic. 

2. For a “home course’ you might correspond with 
some teacher. If you say so we will name one. 

8. For drawing you might correspond with Prang & Co., 
Boston. They give lessons. 

4. We know no summer school yet below the Ohio. Per- 
haps you could find one by writing to the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. 


PRONUNCIATION.—How do the leading teachers of the United 
States pronounce the word pedagogy? 

Bremond, Tex. J. B. W. 

The pronunciation given by leading educators is with 
theo long. This is correct historically, for in the Greek 
this o is omega, not omicron. The second g is of course 
soft. 


NOISE.—NORMAL SCHOOLS.—1. My school is vez noisy. How 
can | improve it? How can | stop studying with the lips? 2. 
Can non-residents of the state of New York attend its normal 
schools? I wish to attend a normal school next year, but I do 
not know where to go. 

Sait Lake Ciry, Utah. T. G. 

A quiet teacher, profitable occupation, personal infiu- 
ence, and public sentiment are potent forces to stop lip 
annoyances. 2. Non-residents of New York cannot attend 


New York normal schools without payment of tuition. 


MINERALOGY.—Will you kindly give me the names of some 
good books on the subjects of conhotoey and miveralogy? My 
pupils are forming a collection of shells and minerals, but we 
experience some difficulty in classitying them. 

Huntington, N. Y. 8. A. M. 

Dana’s mineralogy is excellent, but we know of no good 


text-book on conchology available. 


GEOGRAPHY.—At what age is it best for children to commence 
studying a text-book in geography, Harper's being the ones used 
in the school ? 

Hersey, Mich. J. 8. W. 

It is difficult to tell the exact age when pupils should 
begin the study of a geography text-book. It depends 
upon the character of oral teaching. Under good instruc- 
tion a text-book could be put in the hand of the pupil 
almost as soon as he begins to study the subject. But 
under poor instruction a text-book is always more or less a 
delusion and a hindrance. 


CLosina Hour.—Does the law make it compulsory to close 
school at 4 o’clock, P. M.? 


cho, O. J. M. P. 
We think there is no law for the rural schools, but cus- 
tom. In the cities the hour is fixed by the board of educa- 
tion. Write to Supt. Hancock at Columbus, if you want 
to be certain. 


RESPONSIBILITY.—How far 1s the principal of a school respon- 
sible tor the work of her assistants when they are employed, not 
by herself, but by the trustees without consulting her? 

Kentucky. F. B. 

This is one of the troublesome things. The principal is 
held responsible for what her assistants do; this is one of 
the perquisites the principal enjoys. There is a growing 
feeling that the principal should have some voice in the 
selection of assistants. 


VARIOUS MATTERS.—1. Has the capital of Italy been changed 
from Rome to Turin? 2. Do the names of studies such as arith- 
metic, etc., also the names of the seasons, begin with capital 
letters? 3. Is there a law in regard to compulsory education be- 
fore congress? 4. Who wrote the lines: 

“ There is an isle in the river of time, 
The isle of long ago?” 


(1) No. (2) No. (3) No. (4) Benj. F. Taylor. 


PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY.—I am teaching the geograph of New 
York b. supposed railway travels, and want to “stop ” at import- 
out ‘—— and give population, trade, etc. Where o a 
these lo Ee 


Buy a good railroad guide. Write to a bookstore saying 
what you want it for, and they willselect the best. It will 
be useful in your geography class in other ways. 


Recess.—Has a teacher any right to detaina aes ten. fifteen, 
or twenty minutes after twelve o’clock at noon o F 


A teacher may detain a pupil a reasonable time after 
the forenoon dismission or the afternoon dismission. 





$900.00.—A Teacher of some experience in Liter- 
ature and Languages, with $1,000 to invest, may secure 
a good paying position and income. White to H.S. 
KELLOGG, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA, PENNSYLVANIA, STATE NORMAL 
ANNIVERSARY. 


On the 1ith of April the California, Pa., state normal 
school, will celebrate the 25th anniversary of its opening 
under vhe charter name of the ‘Southwestern Normal 
College.” The occasion will bring together a large num- 
ber of the old students and friends of the school. The 
exercises will take place in the spacious normal chapel 
at 10 A. M., and at 2 and 7 1-2 Pp. M., April 11. 

Among those who will be present and speak are the 
first two principals of the school, J. C. Gilchrist, a prom- 
inent educator, of Iowa, and C. L. Ehrenfeld, of Ohio, 
formerly state librarian of Pennsylvania ; Hon. Henry 
Houck, of Harrisburg, City Superintendents George J. 
Luckey, of Pittsburgh, and John Morrow, of Allegheny; 
J.J. Miller, Esq., of Pittsburgh, a former student of the 
school, and Col. Chill W. Hazzard and Hon. George V. 
Lawrence, of Monongahela City, two of the normal 
trustees. 

This enterprising school for teachers, which has be- 
come so deservedly popular on account of its progressive 
spirit and effcient work, will have, next term, a special 
course in methods of teaching, for experienced teachers, 
besides the regular work of the term. The course begins 
May 26. The special instructors are Miss Mathilde E. 
Coffin, now at Harvard College, Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston, editor of the Journal of Education, and Dr. A. 
E. Maltby, of Millersville, Pa. 





WE have referred to the proposition of Mr. Coons in 
the New York legislature to set the state to publishing 
school text-books. To begin with, he only asks for 
$300,000. The Publishers’ Weekly says of this : 

** As we have poate’ out again and again, no measure 
can be so little defended as the proposition that a state 
shall undertake any function which can be performed 
as well or better by private enterprise. And this is the 
case peculiarly with the manufacture of text-books. No 
corporation can make better books than vhose now 
issued by any of the school-book publishing houses. 
That a state should be able to turn out cheaper books is 
simply preposterous.” 

Possibly it might publish a geography for $1.00 when 
a publishing house would charge $1.25. But that would 
not prove it to be cheaper. What is to become of this 
$300,000? Such an appropriation would be only the en- 
tering wedge. 

Now it seems to us that the publishers should unite 
and educate the teachers concerning this matter. It can 
be shown that any other way than the old common 
sense plan of a state confining itself to its legitimate 
business is a bad policy. 





A TEACHER from West Virginia writes that he has 
taught nine years, and now only gets $31 per month, 
and asks our advice. As it seems to tea question of 
money with R. L., why not become a bricklayer and 
come to this city. The bricklayers work nine hours per 
day and get $4.50 per day which yields them $117 per 
month of 26 days. The work is not hard, only one 
brick at a time, and it is healthy. R. L. would be out in 
the open air. We have often said thatif money is the 
object no one should teach. 

But if we were in the place of R. L. we should mi- 
grate from West Virginia. If he is a teacher of the 
right sort we can get hima place at $100 per month ; 
but he must be of the right sort. Our advice to all 
teachers is to make themselves into the best sort of 
teachers, and then get the most money they can. 





In his sermon in Baltimore, Cardinal Gibbons made 
an appeal in behalf of the negro and Indian missions, 
saying, ‘‘The negro question has become a serious 
problem to the American people. The best solution of 
this problem in my judgment, will be found in Chris- 
tianizing the negroes.” We think this is sound. We 
should say, ‘“‘ Educate the negro, anyway ; Christianize 
him if you can ” 

A HANDSOME volume of 272 pages, bound in a neat 
blue cover, laid on our table, was found to be filled with 
recommendations from all over the Union of ‘‘ Harper’s 
Readers.” THE JOURNAL and THE INSTITUTE have been 
powerful means of making these readers known to the 
teaching world. Altogether they are read by one-half 
of the teachers of these United States. Our co respond- 
ence is something immense—amounting probably to not 
less than 20,000 letters in a year. These letters tell us 
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what books are“in use, and what books are giving catis- 


faction. The money the Harper’s have spent on making 
this magnificent series of readers known, has been a wise 
investment. They are aware that a new era has 
dawned. The teachers of this quarter of the century 
take and read educational papers far more than the 
teachers of the third quarter of the century. We believe 
that no kind of papers return such valuable results to 
advertisers as THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and THE TEACHERS 
INSTITUTE. As we turn over the pages of this book we 
see again and again the well-known names of the read- 
ers of these papers—they are the “live” men and 
women of the school-room. 


A WRITER in a Chicago paper says that Prof. Gilmore 
receives no credit as the author of ‘‘He Leadeth Me.” 
He goes on : ‘‘ And so I say there is little encouragement 
in the writing of hymns. Not only is the author poorly 
paid for the work, then almost entirely forgotten, but 
the additional stigma is offered of having the hymn em- 
bodied into hundreds of collections without a cent of 
revenue accruing to the author. The small pittance 
given to the author when the hymn is first published, is 
oft-times the only remuneration.” This is eminently 
Chicagoish. It reminds one of the man who preached 
a sermon and was paid $10, his price. He pleaded for a 
dollar more, because he had talked with two sinners on 
the steps of the church. A man who does good, does it 
at his own risk. 

A MAN named Charles H. Miller died in a freight car 
in Allegheny. A paper says: 

“ He was unable to earn his living as a writer,nor as a physician, 
though quite well educated. It is said he was not a drinking man.” 

Why should an educated man starve in this country? 
Teachers, are the boys you educate likely to starve? 





‘* EDUCATION” is the name of a high-class journal 
about to be issued in London, under the management of 
Messrs, Roper & Dowley. 





THE Buffalo, N. Y., common council has decided, by 
a vote of 18 to 8, to send a committee to Philadelphia to 
inspect the manual training school of that city. This is 
the institution of which we last week published a very 
complete account. It has been decided, should the com- 
mittee report favorably, to take action toward establish- 
ing a similar school in Buffalo. Thus the good work 
goes on. 


THE legislature has before it a bill to reconstruct the 
board of education of this city, making its members 
representatives and residents of the different wards of 
the city. This is nota good measure. It isa very bad 
measure. At present the mayor is responsible to the 
whole city for his choice of members of the board, and 
has the whole city to choose from. Therefore he makes 
excellent appointments. Under the new bill his ap- 
pointments would inevitably fall below the present 
standard. The bill should be killed. 


A LIVE teacher in Kentucky writes to us approving our 
articles upon the more extended recognition of teachers 
certificates, and, with an expression of shame, cites the 
condition of affairs in Kentucky, where, by an absurd 
law, a certificate is valid only in the county in which it 
isissued. This 1s the case in spite of the fact that the 
questions are uniform throughout the state, emanating 
from a central body, and the examinations are held 
simultaneously in all counties. The effect is deplor- 
able : 


The last examination occurs in January, and as the law stands, 
should a by teacher whi in any county aiter a it could only be 
ns by a seatee rwho has a certiticate for that county, oven 

it be a third class certificate, when other teachers far 
might easily be had, but their certificates are not fr 
county. 

This is surely a text for those who are working to 
secure a comity between the different parts of the coun- 
try, so that a good teacher, with a certificate to that 
effect, can secure the best place anywhere vacant, while 
a good school can secure the best teachers it can find, 
and not be restricted to a few candidates. 


om 
that 





Pror. Theodore H. Johnston recently told the North- 
western Ohio Teachers’ Association about schools in the 
Argentine Republic. The admunistration is strictly cen- 
trahzed, a minister of education having control of all 
schools. At the head of the system are two universities. 

-These rank with ours, like Harvard or Columbia, in 
many respects, but in technical work are inferior. Col- 
legiate sport, in this country considered an important 








part of higher education, is unknown in South ay 
ica. 

At the same meeting, Prof. L. B. Hall spoke of Ger- 
man preparatory schools. The gymnasium, which carries 
boys up to their eighteenth year, is parental in govern 
ment, the rules being strict and rigidly enforced, coal 
covering many points not touched by American teachers. 
Prof. Hall stated that the German boy of 18 is as well- 
trained as the American of 23, but that outside of book- 
learning the American is his superior. 

GEORGIA HoPLEY. 


| 


PENNSYLVANIA is giving much attention to school- 
house building. Pittston, early in the season, erected a 
fine high schooi; Scranton, a city of 80,000 people, 
added four large buildings, aggregating thirty school- 
rooms; and Carbondale City followed with a well- 
equipped graded school. Several of the boroughs, such 
as Wanamie, Dickson, and Wyoming, erected smaller 
graded schools. Kingston, Hanover. Newport, and 
Lackawanna built several new houses. The city of 
Wilkes-Barre, with a population of 45,000, has just com- 
tleted two fine buildings—one a ward and the other a 
high school. The latter has eighteen class-rooms, physi- 
cal and chemical] laboratories, ard a work-shop. The 
subject of warming and ventilation was carefully con- 
sidered by the various school boards, and all have 
adopted the Smeed Wills system. T. J. MConnon, 








CHARLES L. Moore, of Ellicott City, Maryland, writes | 
tous: ‘*The Paltimore Teachers’ Association, on the | 
15th of Feb., was a success. The white and colored | 
teachers met at the same date. The separate meetings 
of the colored and the white teachers of Baltimore | 
county are a thing of the past; both associations have | 
been formed into one, which is right, when it is proved 
beyond doubt that all are laboring faithfully and con- | 
scientiously in the same grand cause, with the same | 
glorious object in it—the training of men and women.” 

THE next annual meeting of the Georgia State Teach- 
ers Association, will be held at Columbus, April 30 to 
May 8. The association was divided last year into 
departments, kindergarten, primary, grammar school, 
high school, and normal. The departments will hold 
afternoon meetings, and the general discussions will be 
in the morning, and at night. The secretary of the as- 
sociation, Prof. E. B. Smith, of La Grange, is working 
up an exhibit of schoolwork. All the leading city sys- | 
tems will by represented in it. County schools in Geor- 
gia are now generally closed, and will not open again 
until after crop time—about July 1. 








THERE is a movement even among “‘ the bloa‘ed bond- 
holders.” Enoch Pratt, of Baltimore, fave on> million 
of dollars to Baltimore for buildings and a library. 
Andrew Carnegie gave $300,000 to Allegheny for a 
library. Now he has just given one million to Pitts- 
burg for a library. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL this year is continuing its sup- 
ply of good things about education and the school-room. 
Articles appear weekly upon the principles and practice 
of education. The editors, Amos M. Kellogg and 
Jerome Allen, have had long experience, and their 
views upon current educational matters appear in each | 
number. In the “ School-Room,” the various branches 
of study are treated practically by experts in the arts of 
advanced teaching ; *‘ Language and Things” are the 
two subjects treated one week, ‘‘ Earth and Numbers,” | 
another ; then “‘ Self and People,” and finally ‘‘ Doing and | 
Ethics.” Other departments are under the heads of 
Educational Notes, Current Topics, Correspondence, 
Queries, and Supplementary. THE JOURNAL is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. 








-- 


SCHOOL WORK IN GERMANY. 


The budget of the public schools for next year shows an | 
increase of 331,000 marks,of which 122,316 marks are devoted | 
to improvements in the normal schools, an equal sum to | 
efficient school supervision, about 100,000 marks for pen- | 
sions. Hence, there is absolutely no increase for the actual | 
improvements of the public schools themselves, unless | 
they are made by communities. 

The Prussian minister of public instruction warns the 
school commissioners of cities not to employ young teach- 
ers fiesh from the normal school, but to allow these to 
make some experience in the country schools, before they 
are drawn into the cities. It is well enough understood, 
why the school authorities should prefer very young 
teachers, if we mention that they are not so likely to claim 
a pension in the near future. 





erected as promptly as possible. 


| Song Treasures, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
| price to schools, in quantities, is very low. 





The citizens of Paulau, near Brieg, have erected a monu- 
ment in honor of their teacher Hacke, which bears this in - 
scription, “‘ Remember your Teacher.” 

Several cities in Prussia and Saxony have resolved to 
do away with the tuition fees, and have even made ar- 
rangements for refunding the fees paid since April 1, 1889, 

The provincial government of Erfurt has ordered the 
local school authorities to pay the expenses of the teachers 
who attend the provincial teachers’ meeting. In Cassel a 
geographical school museum has been founded. 

The firm of Krupp, the great gun-makers in Essen, have 
opened a domestic science school, for the girls of their 
employes. The instruction is given free, and the course 
embraces the cooking of simple meals, preserving of vege- 
tables and fruits, keeping of stores, buying of food, plant- 
ing of the kitchen-garden, washing, mangling and iron- 
ing, knitting, darning, and patching, A similar school is 
found in Lennep (Rhenish Prussia). The girls of this 
school must be 18 before they can enter. 

Schools for dullards are being established in quick suc- 
cession in nearly every medium sized or large town in Ger- 
many. Elberfield was the first city to set the example. 


-e- 


NEW YORK CITY. 





AFFAIRS in the Ninth ward are clearing up. Trustee 
Tinsdale has made a good deal of trouble there. Gram- 
mar school No, 3, especially, has suffered. He made 


charges against veteran Principal Southerland, 
| ing one of his lady teachers. These charges were 
| examined by the board of education to which Mr. South- 
erland courageously appealed, and there sult is, as might 
have been expected, a complete vindication. Mr. Tins- 
dale resigns, and probably the old-time prosperity will 
settle down on famous No. 3. 


involv. 


THE New York assembly has passed Mr. Peck’s bill 
| providing that every school district that employs a 
teacher for 32 weeks shall receive $100, and a like sum for 
}each additional teacher. The bill was opposed by the 
representatives of New York City, and Brooklyn, on the 
ground that the amount received by cities would be 
decreased by $100,000, the country districts gaining that 
amount, As the law now stands, one-half of the state's 
school mouey is divided according to the number of 
teachers, and the other half accordi»g to population. 
Before 1885, one-third was apportioned according to the 
number of teachers and two-thirds by population. The 
new bill would still further decrease the percentage 
divided on the population basis. It would act, however, 
as an incentive to increasing the number of teachers, 
both in city and country. It would also materially help 
the country schools. Whether the bill will pass the 
senate and be signed by the governor is still doubtful. 


AT the New York trade schools last week, thirty- 
eight young men were passed by the examining com- 
mittee of the Master Plumbers’ Association, and received 
certificates that insure them a good livelihood for the 
rest of their lives. Col. Auchmuty, the founder of the 
schools, spoke to the successful students, and was heart- 
ily applauded for the good work he is doing. 


On Saturday, March 15, before the associate alumne 
of the Normal College, Mrs. Erving Winslow's reading, 
“The Pillars of Society,’ Henrik Ibsen, will take 
place. 


’ by 





THE site for the new building, to accommo*ate the 
board of education, officers, etc., has not yet been defin- 
itely settled upon. The site committee have ascertained 
that a majority of the city's teachers live north of 42d 
street, the number increasing annually, aud therefore 
favor an uptown situation. The building should be 
It is needed. 


THERE is no better cheap book for school use tha 
The 
The man ir 
| of binding, and the “as and durable portal card man 

| cover is very taking. C. Showalter of Kingwood, W. 
Va., writes De cember : 1: * Weare using Song Treasures 
with great success.’ 


Business COLLEGE.—Commercial college teacher 
wanted for position paying $1,200. Must invest $2,000, 
and will receive guarantee of 12 per cent. on aavestane ont 
besides salary. Apply to H. 8S. KELLOGG, 25 Clinton 
Place, New York. 





A good sharp appetite and good digestion are given by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Take it now. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE BoyHoop AND YouTH OF G@THE. Translated from 
the German by John Oxenford. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 2 vols., 32mo., 800 pp. $2.00 the set. 


For these two volumes of the Knickerbocker Nuggets 
series there have been taken the first eleven chapters of 
Geethe’s autobiographical ‘‘Truth and Poetry from my 
own Life.”” These are the chapters that will especially 
interest teachers. For the wide-awake teacher of to-day, 
from primary grades to post-graduate universities, looks 
to the development of the German youth as one of the 
unattainables that the world should nevertheless strive 
for. So that although Goethe’s youth lacked the influence 
of Froebel and even of Pestalozzi, yet, being much like the 
boyhood of any other German of corresponding Paro 
it possesses special interest for us when tol —talked 
about, let us say—with the touch of genius, and Englished, 
we must add, with considerable talent. Perhaps this sen- 
tence will illustrate what we have said: “I had thus 
learned Latin, like German, French, and English, merely 
by practice, without rules, and without conception. 
skipped grammar as well as rhetoric ; all seemed to me to 
come together naturally. I retained the words, their 
forms and inflections, in my ear and mind, and used the 
language with ease in writing and chattering.”’ This was 
in 1764, when Goethe was fifteen y of age—but it was 
in Germany. Of course, too, Goethe was, like our own 
Bryant, a natural linguist. Yet we should take well to 
heart the fact that neither of them ever learned to parse a 
sentence. j 





MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF; THE JOURNAL OF A YOUNG AR- 
TIST, 1860-1884. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. New 
York: Cassell Publishing Co. 12mo. 434 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. 


The most poplar book of the season ‘s now published 
in an inexpensive form, and will probably, therefore, 
reach a still larger circle of readers than before. This edi- 
tion is not made ‘“‘cheap”’ by say eins except its paper 
cover. The print is clear and readable, and the Paper. 
while light, is good. The portrait on the cover sho id 
goemee many readers for the journal ot a girl with so per- 
ect a face. 


UNITED STATES: HISTORICAL OUTLINES. For Teachers and 
Students. By F. Gillum Cromer. Fourth Edition. 12- 
2. 108 pp. Greenville, Ohio; Published by the Au- 
thor. 

Mr. Cromer states that his work is the result of actual 
pedagogical labor and experience. It consists of a collec- 
tion, in tabular form, of the dates, the facts, and the sur- 
rounding circumstances of American history. References 
are given to authorities and literature, and the book must 
of course be used in connection with a school history. 


OPEN SESAME! Poetry and Prose for School-Days. Edi- 
ted by Blanche Wilder Bellamy and Maud Wilder Good- 
win. Vol. I., For Children bs to Twelve Years of Age. 
Boston : Ginn & Co, 12mo. oth. 330 pp. 90 cents. 
The object of this collection is to cause children to ac- 
uire a fondness for the work of good authors. It differs 

rom most collections, and is superior to them, in the ex- 

cellent judgment with which light and bright verses have 
been found, by our best English and American poets A 
child who has had this book a year will be interested in 
hearing elders discuss the Shakespeare-Bacon dispute, the 
death of Browning, the later poems of Tennyson, because 
he will have become acquainted with these authors, and 
become so, we feel sure, of his own volition. When he 
hears the statement made that Mrs. Browning was a t, 
Adelaide Proctor and Helen Hunt poetesses, he will have 
his own opinion on the subject. In the same way the illus- 
trations will at least give to children a familiarity with 
the names of the old masters, from whose paintings these 
excellent cuts are taken. The most attractive is the baby- 
portrait, by Van Dyck. What little prose is given is well 
selected. There should be an index by authors. It seems 
astonishing that the Messrs. Ginn can offer such a volume 
as this, so admirable in press-work a. binding, etc., 
at so low a price. Many of the old fo will want the 
book as much as the children. 


SEMITIC PHILOSOPHY. Showing the Ultimate Social and 
Scientific Outcome of Original Christianity in its Con- 
flict with Pern Ancient Heathenism. *. Philip C. 
Friese. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 12mo. Cleth. 248 


pp. 
By “Semitic F eonoehy the author means the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the kingdum of God; it was man’s first 
thought, original, instinctive; Christ was the author of its 
great revival. The author here applies this doctrine to 
many modern problems, including such questions as the 
relation of church and state, and church and school, the 
purification of politics, the labor question, and the various 
phases of the race problem. 


Aus DEM STAAT FRIEDRICHS DES GROSSEN. Von Gustav 
Freytag. Edited with Notes. By Herman Hager, Ph.D. 
aga D. C, Heath & Co. 12mo. Paper. 116pp. 30 
cents. 


Frederick the Great, like all the t characturs in for- 
eign history, is too little known to American youth. This 
essay, with the help of very copious notes, 1 make him 
a hero in the eyes of many a boy to whom he is now only 
** one of those kings.” He is a worthy hero and American 
boys should know about the European part of what they 
have been taught to call the “‘ French and Indian War’’— 
a war that made the United States a possibility, and a war 
in which Frederick played the leading part. 


THE NEw EcLEcTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By M. E. Thalheimer. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. 12mo. 450 pp. $1.00. 


The portrait of George Washington, which serves here as 
frontispiece, is a fair criterion of the entire work; it is 
superb. No better examples of the e ver’s art have 
been put into books than some of those furnished by Mr. 
Jacques Reich to this history. Much of the work is from 
photographs, and all is artistic, and the profusion of cuts 
makes it a constant pleasure to handle the book. The 
maps, too, call for comment. They are many and excel- 
lent. The shade-maps showing the area of the country at 


each period; the colored maps giving the voyages of ex- 
ploration, the local and detailed maps, as well as the gen- 
eral —— are a, — — a purpose - 
maps, < pooerer » aD ry po 
ical The work almost forces one to make use of the trite 
expression, that nothing has been spared to make it a 
standard school history. The text shows equal care and 
attention. Noticeable and valuable features here are: 
notes as to men and things mentioned in the body of the 
work ; lists of authorities and pose ~~ “4 points 
for essays, map exercises, and other helps to the teacher. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, FOR INTERMEDIATE AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. _ A E. R. Booth. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan. 12mo. 305 pp. cents. 


This work undertakes to cover,in its seven parts, the 


ogy, syntax, composition, and literature, so far as these 
subjects should be covered in an intermediate school. Each 
part is sold separately at 10 or 15 cents; thus the first three 
make an excellent spelling-book, the last twoa rhetoric. 
We have found the lexicology the best and most original 
part of the book. 


STANLEY’s EMIN PASHA EXPEDITION. By A. J. Wanters, 
Chief Editor of the Mowvement Geographique, Brussels. 
and hia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 12mo. Cloth. 378 
pp. . 

The at interest aroused by the initiation and outcome 
of the latest journey of discovery in Central Africa has 
made certain the attractiveness, to a class of readers, 
of works giving more or less accurate accounts of the 
hardships and trials of Henry M. Stanley in his reputed 
relief of Emin Pasha. The present volume, while (like all 


Europe) of necessity lacking in authenticity, is yet m 
the pen of an expert =< African matters, who has appar- 
ently done his work faithfully and certainly con amore. 
The illustrations, moreover, are many and good, notice- 
ably attractive being the frontispiece, a portrait of Mr. 
Stanley that will seem, we fear, very youngish to those 
— — the gray and wrinkled explorer when he comes 
merica. 


THE BOOK OF PLANT DESCRIPTIONS, OR RECORD OF PLANT 
ANALYsIS. Prepared for the Use of Teachers and Stu- 
dents. By Geo.-G. Groff. Lewisburg, Pennsylvania: 
Published by the Author. 4to. 


This is a herbarium for the use of schools. It opens 
with a list of terms used in describing plants, a list so com- 
plete and so well-arranged, that by reference to it the 
ee must greatly be aided in entering his specimens. 

us he may begin with the root. In the table he finds, 
under Roots: (1) Kinds. (2) Shapes. Under (1) he has a 
description of simple primary, multiple primary, second- 
ary, aerial. Under (2) he finds conical orm, napiform, 
ramose, fibrous, tuberous, fibro-tuberous, moniliform. 
The definitions, of course, appeal only to one who hasa 
botany at hand or knows its contents; but as suggestions 
to the beginner in pene field-work they are excellent. 
The body of the k contains pages for the complete 
description of the plants analyzed, with each particular 
noted, and spaces left to be filled in, place for leaf, flower, 
plan of flower, etc. A specimen page shows how the work 
is to be done. We should suppose this work is to be of 
great value to those desiring to instil or uire a love or a 
knowledge of nature in her formsof beauty. We should 
have advised the yao of inter-leaving, and as the work has 
every prospect of running through many more than this, 
its seventh, edition perhaps our suggestion will be adopted 
by the author. 


A COMPLETE ALGFBRA. To Accompany Ray’s Series of 
Mathematics. By George W. Smith. Cincinnati: Van 
— Bragg & Co. The Eclectic Educational Series. 
12mo. Cloth. 358 pp. 


One of the aims (and one of the most important results) 
of the better methods of teaching that are now coming in- 


repetition on the part of the pupil. In the old days a boy 
of seven was asked where he was in arithmetic. “ In frac- 
tions,” he replied. Two years later, asked the same ques- 
tion he would give the same answer; if you expressed sur- 
rise, the — was made that he was in a “ higher 
k,” in which, we sup , the reasons for his “ frac- 
tions’”’ were more thoroughly concealed behind big numer- 
ators and complicated denominators, than had been the 
case two years before. How far this repetition is unavoid- 
able, in arithmetic, cannot be said without deep consider- 
ation and long experience. The root of the evil probably 
lies in the effort to attain an unnatural rate of speed in the 
child’s advance during his earlier years; the cure for it in 
otpeetes oreez lesson to the child’s powers of understand- 
ing. This algebra is intended to prevent this useless pro- 
cess of repetition in the higher grades. Either a pupil can 
be led, by a process of ual development, to understand 
aul that is needed in algebra, or that oe should not take 
up the study. “‘ Elementary algebra’ has no place in a 
proper c culum. It is for this reason that we t the 
present volume with praise. It is thorough ; it is simple, 
= it is complete. e author has, moreover, made some 
istinet improvements upon the ordinary school algebra, 
in his uniform —_ of terms and signs, his substitution 
of reason-explanation for rule-learning, and his plan in 
regard to solutions of problems. An excellent feature 
because productive of reasoning, is the introduction ot 
absolutely —_ equations (such as r=a+6, r—5=11,z=y 
—2, y=7) at the very outset. Altogether this work de- 
serves very high p and, so far we have noticed, very 
little criticism. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Magazine of American Hi for March has a fine frontis- 
piece Lortrait of Charles Dickens. The Jeading article is a histori- 
cal reminiscence of New York, giving po its of many of 
old residents of the oe. Other inte arti 
brating the Birth of William Bradford,” “Sir John Bowring and 
Afmerican Slavery,” “ Hawthorne’s first printed Article,” and 
“Story of a Busy Government Bureau.” 

The Month for February o with an exhaustive article, by 
the editor, on “ Universi ucation in Ireland.” The Brown- 
ing literature is inc: by_an article, by Rev. John Rickaby 
on “ Bro’ as a Religious Teacher.”” Some of the triumphs 0: 
modern pictorial art are rehearsed, by T. F. W. Howley, m 
“ Wood-cuts and Photo-engravings.” here are several other 
articles, which, with the reviews and literary record, make up a 

x Ballic Joy White, president of the N "s Press 

oy . E. Woman 
Aseotiation, contributes to the March Wide Awake an article for 
young women on * Newspaper Workers,” “ Animals at School.” 





entire field of pronunciation, spelling, lexicology, etymol- attai 


others published before the return of Mr. Stanley to} writes 


to vogue throughout the country, is the avoidance of its 


is the title of a curiously interesting illustrated article about won- 
derful trained animals, by Eleanor Lewis. Joaquin Miller con- 
tributes a California sketch, “ A Rabbit Round-Up.” 

The March St. Nicholas begins with an exciting adventure, “ On 
a Mountain Trail,” told by Harry Perry Robinson. Two miners 
fight a pack of ravenous wolves with dynamite. Mr. Taber illrs- 
trates the story with vieor. A delightful storv is “ Jack’s Cure,” 
by Susan Curtis Redfield. Mrs. Preston tells of ‘George and Nel- 
lie Custis,” the children of Mount Vernon, who seem to have been 
not so essentially different from our own boys and girls. Alice 
Maude Ewell depicts for us a Virginiar comedy of the old davs 
when housewife’s were ducked for gossining. There are three 
natural history articles: Mrs. Sandham describes “The Crows’ 
Military Drill” preparatory to migration: Ernest F. Thompson 

rotests against that slanderous name, “ The Screech-Owl :” and 

. M. Harding has a timely sketch calied ‘‘ Mother Nature’s Babes 
in the Wood,” wherein the preservation and provisioning of the 
germs of spring vegetation sre described clearly, scientifically, 
and in the interesting way which, to say the least, not all botanists 


in. 

Among the distinguished contributors to the April number of 
Munyon’s Illustrated World, are United States Senators Cockerill, 
Blair. Ingalls, Squire, et al., and Congressmen Breckenridee, 
O'Neill, Atkinson, Mills, and Boutwell, and the presidents and pro- 
fessors of the leading colleges of the conntry contribute paners. 

A frontispiece portrait and a sketch of Rret Harte are among 
the attractions of the March Book Buyer. The classified summary 
of publications in this number shows that more than 1.500 new 
novels were published in this country and England in 1889. The 
April number will contain a portrait and sketch of Mark Twain, 
and, in addition to the usual features, the list of correct answers 
to the prize questions given in the January and February num- 
bers, together with the names of the winners of the prizes. 

The forthcoming issue of the Nineteenth Century magazine con- 
tains an article by Prof. Huxley that purports to complete the 
demolition of Henry George and his theories. It isa bad sien to 
find that a pernicious doctrine requires many killings, Henry 
George’s seem to have survived several previous deaths. Political 
science is uppermost in both this and another English . 
the Contemporary Review. In the latter M. de Laveleve, the lead- 
ing economic authority of France, if not, to day, of the world, 
upon communism, and Fletcher Moulton argues for the 
“Taxation of Ground Rents,” in spite of Prof. Huxley. An arti- 
cle by Lvyniph Stanley upon “ Free Schools” will interest Ameri- 
cans. The English seem to be quite at sea upon this question. 

The March number of the Political Science Quarterly ovens with 
an extremely interesting review, by Prof. A. D. Morse, of 
Amherst College, of the political theories of Alexander Hamilton. 
The growth of Hamilton’s ideas, their advance and their deviation 
from the course of American thought, is made clear. Prof. 
Morse’s paper 1s of great value. Anotherimportant article is that 
of Prof. Patten upon Dsvid A. Wells and his economic views. In 
the same number Irving B. Richman discusses American citizen- 
ship. Prof. Seligman traces the history of personal property tax- 
ation, and J. P. Dunn writes of the mortgage evil in the West; 
while the number contains some twenty book-reviews, each writ- 
ten, as book-reviews rarely are, by an expert in the subject dis- 
cussed. The Quarterly is, in our opinion, the most scholarly mag- 
azine that issues from the American press. 

David Starr Jordan, president of the University of Indiana, will 
open the April Popular Science Monthly with an article on 
“Science in the High School.” Its object is to show up the make- 
believe character of what is offered in many schools to satisfy the 
modern demand for science-teaching. There will follow an arti- 
cle by Prof. Huxley, entitled, ‘On the Natural Inequality of 
Men,” and Prof. C. H. Toy, of Harvard, will contribute an essay 
on “ Ethics and Religion,” in which he shows that religions have 
mainly borrowed their rules of conduct from what men have 
regarded as right, and that it is doubtful if ethics has received 
anything from religion. 

The sale of the March Wide A 
owing to the demand for Mrs. neces A. Humphrey’s charming 
sketch of “The Beautiful Emily Marshall.” 

The Century for April will cortain two full-page engravings, by 
Timothy Cole, the engraver, each subject beg a “ Madonna and 
Child,” by Giovanni Bellini: namely, the famous altarpieces in 
the church of 8. Zaccaria and the church of the Frari in Venice. 
The conductors of the Century claim that modern wood-engrav- 
ing has never been put to such valuable and permanent use as in 
this series of engravings made by Cole in the very presence of the 
greatest pictures. The original relations of toue which are so 
sadly confused in the photographs, especially in those of the 
Venetian school, are retained in all the accuracy possible to black- 


has been exceptionally large, 


-white. 
Manual Training in the Public Schools of Philadelphia, by James 
MacAlister, is the latest issue of the Educational Monogra 


series, published by the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers. 


We suggested, in our issue of February 22, that. Bancroft’s 
“History of Utah” was rather a collection of the materials of 
history than history itself. This view has since been expressed by 
the New York Nation, which has printed a very elaborate and 
excellent review of the work, and has already furnished, so far as 
space would permit, the history of the Mormons that we 
1 would be builded upon the foundations laid by Mr. Ban- 
cro 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
ScrIBNER & WELFORD announce the publication of “The 
Uncollected Writings of Thomas De Quincey,” with a preface and 
annotations by James Hogg. 


Ginn & Co. will issue in April or May, *“* Directional Calculus,” 
by E. W. Hyde, professor of mathematics in the Umversity of 
Cincinnati. 

HovuGurTon, MIFFutn & Co. have issued as an extra number of 
the Rivertide Literature Series, the “‘ Riverside Manual for Teach- 
ers,” containing suggestions and illustrative lessons leading up to 
primary reading, by I. F. Hall. 

D. LotnRop ComMPANY have added to Mr. Brooks’ exhaustive 
“Story of the American Indian,” and Dr. Barrows’ pithy “ Indian 
Side of the Indian Question,” two books that combine romance 
with stubborn facts—Mrs. Nellie Blessing Eyster’s “ Colonial 
Boy,” and Miss Sparhawk’s “ Chronicle of Conquest.” 

MACMILLAN & Co. have recently added to their “ English Men 
of Action” series, ‘‘Warren Hastings,” by Sir Alfred Lyall, 
K.C.B.; “ Monk,” by Julian Corbett; and “ Peterborough,” by 
William Stebbing. 


HARPER & Bros. will shortly give a translation, by Mr. Thomas 
A. Janvier, of Don George Isaac's South American romance, 
7 Maria.” 

D. APPLETON & Co.'s publication, “ Falling in Love, with Other 
Essays on More Exact Branches of Science,” by Grant Allen, is a 
collection of writings by a very brilliant author. 


HUBBARD BROTHERS offer the public a book that describes one 
of the greatest catastrophes of history. It is “Through the 
Johnstown Flood,” by Rev. Dr. David J. Beale. 

JoHN WitEey & Sons present William Ferrel'’s “A Popula, 
Treatise on the Winds.” 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN & Co.’s recent publication, “ Manual of the 
Northern United States,” by Asa Gray, is a revised edition of a 
very useful botanical work. 


D. C. Heatx & Co. publish a transiation of the constitution of 
Switzerland, by Prof. Albert B. Hart, of Harvard University, 
with careful historical and bibliographical notes. It is one of the 
series of Old South leaflets. , 
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EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


No. 





No. 


ey the 


morn to 


ST 
Novelties at 15, 25, 50, 75 Cents and $1.00 
selected wii 


th care for 


larger ont > 


together with 
No. 3.—For 25° Cents, and 2 Cents > Postage. 
= Deedes Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful 
No 4.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 
Easter Bookiet 
No. 3._-For 50 
hand 


tions from best authors; retail price, 


each, 
No. 6. BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents. 
1 


oung and fair, and and sweet, 3 p me og A. 8 Cards, of Marcus Ward 


We will send the first five kages for $2.40, t- 


of the complete sets for 83.40, post- 
o. 1.—For Cents, and 4 Cents tee Ps Postage, 
17 Prang & Co.’s fine Easter 
_ a handsome Birthday kiet, and a 
r for 


890. 
2.—For 50 Cents, - 4 Cents P , 10 
Cards from the 2 seve pu rs, 
a shaped monotint boo: 


including one shai booklet. 
ts, and 4 Cents for Postage, 
some Souvenir Books, with ap pices Bs and 30 o. 
and 50 cents 


0 ae ot ae or Tuck’s. 
7.—SUNDAY -SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 
’s, Prang’s 


ry ‘OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED, 
each, for Birthday or Anniversary, which will be 
erent tastes and ages as specified. 


FOR TEACHERS. 









50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’ 
La al And for 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for P. 


market.”’ 


BEACON HILL LINEN. For 
COMMONWEALTH LINEN. A Medium-priced but Fine Grade. 
U. S. TREASURY BOND. Toughest Paper made. 
CARTER’S TYPE-WRITING PAPERS. 


's and other beautiful —— no two alike, for $1.00, and 8 cts. for 


5 Cards, no two alike. 
tf 3 use is the Best Paper made. 


Is very fashionable. 
‘*Best and cheapest in the 


be on our prices lowest in America. Sample —+4 of paper and envelopes from 10 Cents 
weet, © with prices and number of sheets 
rrect size and finish for fashionable Ant noe An 


a pound, sent on receipt of 15 Cents. 


shu Ori 2 On orders of $10 and over we will prepay freight charges to nearest 


d dealers should correspond with 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. 


andsome boxes of fine statione 
$1.00 to $2.00 each, sure to give sa 


railroad stations. Club your order with friends and take advantage of this. 
5. 


a 
Yor $1.75 we send ron apicat fine engraved, with 50 Cards. 
Estimates furnished on application. 
our premises. Weemploy only the best workmen and use the finest 
of a or illuminated, 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 
tion. 


All the work is done on 
is. Weguarantee satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


No. 16. “Its a Mistake to detain pupils in 
the School-Room during Recess.” 


MISTAKES IN [TEACHING 
New Autborized Copyright Edition. 


Rewritten and Enlarged by two important chapters on 
** Mistakes in Aim,’’ and *‘ Mistakes in Moral Training.”’ 
By James L. HuGues, Inspector Schools, Toronto, Can. 
Cloth, 16mo, 128 pp. Price, 50 cents; to teachers, 40 
cents ; by mail, 5 cents extra, 

This valuable -little volume tells how 100 Mistakes in 
ms, Teaching may be avoided, in the plainest, most practical 

* { way. Thousands of copies already in the hands of teachers. 








“We advise every hy acher to invest so cents in the purchase of this 


useful volume.”— 4, £. Journal ef Education, 
JAMES L. HUGHES, “I know of no he that contains in the same compass so much 
Inspector of Public Schools, matter directly bearing on their work and capable of being so immedi- 
Toronto, Canada, ately utilized."—State Supt. Schools, Maryland, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publisers, | 
FIRST-CLASS ACENTS WANTED 


To introduce our new “ Man Wonderful” Manikin, National Question 
Book and Unique Pencil Sharpener to every teacher and school. Please 
write for particulars. 


&. L. KELLOGG & 


- Place, New York. 
185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





. . . $25 Clinton Place, New York. 
co... Educational Publishers, }185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 9 

ing the ScHooL JOURNAL when Teachers Agency 

comnnaninating with advertisers. Introduces to col schools, and families, su- 





perior ecteasens, rincipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every departme ntof instruc- 
tion: recommends good schools to parents. Call 





ROBERT’S 
RULES OF ORDER 


Deliberative Assemblies 


THE STANDARD PARLIAMENTARY 
AUTHORITY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Pocket size, price, postage paid, 76 cts 
The One 





Hundredth Thousand 
Now Selling. 





Of this successful manual the ‘‘ Boston 
Courier’’ says: ‘‘ Indispensable as was the 
Catechism in more ecclesiastical times. 
The daze when CUSHING’S MANUAL was 
the politician’s and debater’s Bible have 
been left far behind in i increasing com- 
plexities of Congressional practice, and a 
volume like ROBERT’S KULES OF ORDER, 
which is at once compact, paatsow, clear, 
and = is well-n aluable. 

The book is. perhaps, the ® cael on 
any pee in existence, and CERTAINLY 
IS WITHOUT A RIVAL IN ITS OWN 
FIELD. It is carefully and completely 
indexed, and any publishing house in the 
land would have reason to be proud of the 
long list of eres, authorities that 
have warmly indorsed i 


“ITS nee EXCELLENCE 


‘Table of Rules rlating toMotions,’ 


which, in a single ——S the answers to 
more than 200 uestiogs on p entary law.” 
—New York Ma: 

“ With this table when ere before him a ) pocuiiing 
officer —— t" at a glance, solve five-sixths of the 
shone ns of order that may be he ‘pri upon him. 

table alone is worth the i ice 7 the 
book.’’— Dr. Samuel wi the 


“ TUinois Digest.” 
“I regard it as he best book extant, and 


TEACHERS’ 


on or address 


AGENCIES. Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 





SHOULD CONSIDER 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


2. 
New BS my 
3. 


4. The ten highest 
yom viz: In Mic 
py $1,500; 0; Ohio, 8 r 
iu 10. le 
3. The testim 





Agency, in sec’ 


ing teachers :— 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Superintendencies. Salaries from $1, = to 2,200 

ae School Principalships, * 1,800 
h School Assistants, > i50 * 1,500 

Pi cipalships of Town Schools, ** - 500“ 900 

Grammar, Inter., and Prim., 3“ 8 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
Several Presidenc' 
One Normal Presidency, $2,000 


hard wor 


Py = Oene new, = Manual 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


qualifications of acant for the work. 


TEACHERS DESIRING BETTER POSITIONS 


1. A list of nearly 2,000 (two thousand) 
icago, is 


names of teachers located, and dates are giv en in full. 
This ASSOCIATION filled over 600 (six hundred) positions during 1889, in the states west of] Musicians, 
Sch 


No other agency has filled fifty (50) positions in the same territory in the same len 
salaried positions in ten States. open to competiti n, were filled through this 

1,800; Wisconsin. 

ota, two: one at $1,800; and one at $2.00); 8. Carolina, $2,000; 


testimo’ the ASSOCIATION are not numbered by the dozen, they come from, (1) , it New York City. 
hundreds of teachers, 2). AL every state, (3) from those who have had actua) experience with the _ ty 
uring a position, or a teacher, (4) they are of very recent date, 1889 and 1890. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1890. 


We have vacancies, some in almost every State in the Union, for the fall of 1890, for the follow- NO F RE 


Of the over 500 places now on our books. It :s well-known to authorities that the TEacnErs’ 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION never recommends a teac 
its work. Hence a teacher recommended by this Agency is sought as one who can be depended 
upon. =e are a good teacher and are looking for a better salary, or a live, growing town, where 

will be app reciated, write to us for circulars. All communications ere strictly confi- 
ae | oy 1 a postal w — your address; or better, write a your qualitications, experience, | gy 

ition yes want and location. This wil 

of ASSOCIATION sent free on application. Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70-72 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


bk SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Su 
as agent for the Association in cities and towns where we have not 
pet a y+ Y- | tment will only be made after a thorough investigation of ehavas r and 
app’ 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Ss, Bematiien, ghd Chuarcues. Chrvuiars 
00 ‘hure: y 
a cedan Ve - carefully recommended to 
nts. Selling and renting of — property: 
OOL FURNITURE and sc 
foerences furnished. E. MIRTAM < 
E. 17th between Broadway 





THE FOLLOWING:— 


POSITIONS which have been filled by the 
by them, to any teacber on application, 


h of time. 


$1,800; minnesota, $1,500; Lowa, $2,000; 


Best 
Y RIERE, 
and Fourth 





FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
metab IENT SERVIC RE, 
RGE BUSINESS. 
not in collecting advance oe. “Dut in providing com 
petent Teachers with Positions. 


Latin Prof. for Univ. (Must have 

studied abroad.) 1,600 
Prof. of Mathematics, 1,200 to $1,500 VACANCIES 
Several Coll. and Nor. Prof'rships, 800“ 2,000] ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
Director of Music for Normal, g0u** 1,500] best. Form for stamp. 
Several Lady Teachers of Music. R. E. AVERY, 
Reading and Elocution, 900 AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 
Training Teacher, City Normal, 700 
Lady Teacher of Art. 

oMAN'S EXCH y, 





her who will not succeed. It is impartial in 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Professors, Teachers, Go 
a Dh A - - T 
ure Bookkeepe: tenographe: 
Copyists and Cashiers to —* Firma, _ 


Address Miss CC. L. WERNER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. 


WANTED, TEACHERS! 


We already have on our books over two hun 


enable us to reply fully and save 


erintendent who | - 
ready appointed 





$l. 400 teacher for the next fall: 
likely to meet our views.” Circulars free. 


dred vacancies for September. Many of them 


is still ee Fs our vacancy hist is rapidly] are from our former patrons. They are for Col- 


$2, 500 SUPERINTENDENC increasin, Here is an extract from a letter} lege Presidents afid Professors, for Superinten 
of Feb. a in which we are asked to select a} dents and Principals, for High School and Grade 


“I write you thus early that, if you have no one registered now] Teachers, for Specialists in Music, Art, Elocution, 
who will suit us, you will still be able, in course of a month or two, to find some one who will be} Commercal Branches, &c. 


Our vacancies are 
DIRECT FROM EMPLOYERS. Send for our 
Address 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, ag A: gs et OO 


L. B. a 205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA, 


Bureau, ELMBURST, ILL. 





For larger sal jecation 
address Teachers’ "Co-operative tion, 170 
Brewer, 


State Street, Chieago, 
Manager. 





nine years’ experience in the New York Legisla 
ture, during two of which I have becn Speaker, 
gives me, I thin = yo Le 4. omnis. - 
—Hon. James W. 

York Legislature. a — 


“This capital little manual, if we mistak 
will ealaee all its predecessors 2S 
thority on parliamentary usages.’’—New York 


It has been adopted: In numerous — 
and Academies as a Text-Book, 

ege oe as their Guide, by Publis 

Assemblies tions of every 

mame and a4 as their standard author- 

ity, by Odd-fellows of Kutire States, 

of Pythias, and other Secret So- 

cieties as their Parliamentary Manual, 





For sale by bockediars Se 4, or aS 
postpaid, on receipt 
publishers, 


5. C. GRIGGS & C0,, 


87 and 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 

1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Meutal and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the abcve. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust, 

Dra 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


OR SALEK—Valuable school perty in a live 
F of wy AS for an 








town 3,500 
active teacher. Address 
J. M. MoCorp, Alvarado, Tex. 





KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL J. W 


SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
SUPPLIES East 14TH STREET, 
New Yorx. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY ’ 


Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Established 1855. 


8 East 147TH STREET, N. Y 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Neareaas BOSTON. 2 Fetal 


ded to schoo! effieers. Gooo 
Mh. Cirenlars om application 


New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 


COXSACKIE, N. Y. EL_mon L. Monrog, Manager. 
THIS BUREAU IS AN ASSOCIATE MEMBER OF 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 
WITH CENTRAL OFFICE AT DES MOINES, 10WA. © RANK E. PLUMMER, 


GENERAL MANAGER. 


Remember that if you enroll in the New York League 
Teachers’ Bureau you will have Duplicate Registration, at 


no further cost to you, in each State Bureau of the 
National League, which consists of a Bureau in each 


State in the Union and all Co-operative in providing for 
ee and positions. it will pay you to write for cir- 
culars 

















ELMON L. MONROE, Manager, 





COXSACKIE, N. Y. 


ve 





March 15, 1890. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK 


Two wonderfully interesting books have 
been published by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, 
10 Milk street, Boston. These are, first, 
“The Voice ; How to Train It—How to 
Care For It;” for ministers, lecturers, 
readers, actors, singers, teachers, and pub- 
lic speakers, by Prof. E. B. Warman, A. 
M., with illustrations by Marion Morgan 
Reynolds. The accomplished author is 
high authority on all matters pertaining to 
the human voice, its cuitivation and use ; 
and he has written a very useful book, em- 
bodying his successful teachings to his 
large number of pupils. And second, ‘‘ The 
Swedish System, or Educational Gymnas- 
tics,” by Biron Nils Posse, M. G., gradu- 
ate of the Ruyal Gymnastic Central Insti- 
tute of St.ckholm. 


If you are a practical teacher of any ex- 
tended experience, it is hardly necessary 
to ask, you ong nw acquainted withMaury s 
Geographies, Venable’s New Arithmetics, 
Venable’s Algebras and Geometry, Holmes’ 
New Readers, and Gildersleeve’s Latin 
Books? All these exercise books, also the 
Clarendon Dictionary, largely used in New 
York City and Brooklyn schools, are pub- 
lished by the University Publishing Co., 
66 Duane street, New York. 


Teachers and pupils alike are on the tip- 
toe of expectation waiting for the new 
Harper’s School Speaker, now nearly 
ready. Book first is divided into two parts. 
Part I.. entitled Arbor Day, contains exer- 
cises in poetry and prose for spring festi- 
vals, arbor day, flower-planting day, and 
other similar occasions ; with an introduc- 
tion by George William Curtis, and a sup- 
plement containing brief directions to 
tree-planters, Outline Programs for public 
exercises, etc. Part II, Memorial day, 
gives selections suitable for use in schools 
and for public exercises in connection with 
the observance of memorial, or Decoration 
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Day. This volume, handsomely bound in| in public and private schools, by Charles 
cloth, contains nearly two hundred choice| H. Stowell, .D.. professor of histology 
selections—some new, others old favorites| and microscopy, University of Michigan. 
—and will be sold at a price which places} The book has eater had a sale in Illinois 
it within the reach of teachers and pupils| alone, of nearly 15,000 copies. It is a book 
everywhere. Published by Messrs. Moonee of rare merit. It was not written bya 
& Brothers, Franklin square, New York| professional book-maker, as a commercial 
City. enterprise, but by a regular physician to 

A. word im coufiisees to acbool ciicare meet the requirements of recent legislation 


and clubs: Robert's Rules of Order for relating to instruction in physiology in the 
Deliberative Assemblies is a standard par- — schools. It contains all that is 
liamentary authority in the United States. ~ roe below the high school, and is 
Pocket size, price, postage paid, 75 cts. adapt d to the sixth and seventh grades of 
The ore hundredth thousand is now sell- graded schools, snd to the fourth and fifth 
ing. The Boston Courier says: * Robert's reader ciasses in district schools. It states 
Rules of Order, which is at once compact, scientific facts with force and clearness, 
practical, clear, and exhaustive, is well-| ¥** without irritating argunrent or unwar- 
nigh invaluable.” Its crowning excellence a prejudice. It has 220 pages, fully 
is a ‘‘ Table of Rules relating to Motions,” illustrated, with original sketches by the 
which, in a single page, contains the ans- — Published ‘by Messrs. John C. 
wers to more than 200 questions on parlia- Chic ni Co., 124 Wabash avenue, 
mentary law. It has been adopted in| ~@8° *”- 
numerous colleges and academies as a 
text-book, by college societies as their 
guides, by public assemblies and organiza- 


Our country. the land of the free and 
mee of the brave, is ae subject - 
tiuns of every name and nature as their| Wich our pupils cannot be tuo well in- 
standard authority. It is published by formed. a ene United States ; Its History 
Messrs. 8. C. Griggs & Co., 87 Wabash and Constitution,” by Alexander Johns- 
avenue, Chicago. ton, late professor in Princeton College, is 
ieee: a book gata ye rowed oy John Fiske 
n ours of parting come, — says : ‘‘On account of its broad, philosuphi- 
unica cal spirit, its insight into causes, and its 
Then the silent heart is broken.” lucid style, I regard itas one of the most 
Yet it need not be so, if only a pleasing | Y@!uable contributions yet made to Amer- 
memento is retained of the sunny days| ican history. It will have especial value 
gone by. Mr. E.R. Stockwill, 19 John|@2d interest for our higher schools and 
street, New York, manufactures for pupils | Colleges, it is a compact and well-balanced 
class pins and rings, pins for societies and | Work by a philosophical student of Amer- 
fraternittes in schools and colleges, also|i¢an history. A masterly statement of the 
medalsand badges asawards for excellence, | CODStitutional and political history of the 
or for giaduates. country, somprehensiveS and adequate 
yet wonderfully clear and compact. Its 
Few books are more exactly in accord-| value is equally great for general reading 
ance with progressive sentiment in the| or for reference. It is published by Messrs. 
schools, than the ideal physiology, entitled Charles Scribuer’s Sons, 743 Broadway, 
**A Healthy Body.” It is a text-book on| New York. 
anatomy, physiology, hygiene, alcohol, and 


narcotics ; for use in intermediate grades| BErECHAM’s PILLS cure sick-headache. 








JUST READY. 


THE 


STANDARD MANIKIN 


ENTIRELY NEW. NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Chorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
uUsic, E ARTS, EFLOCUTION LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 








OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


$25 per term. .Board and room including Steam 
Heat and Electric Light, to $7.50 per week. 
- Tlustrated Calen: ving full information. 
ul dress 





For Schools, Families, 


€, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q.. BOSTON. 





Students and Doctors. 





CONTAINS NEARLY too DIFFERENT PLATES. 


FULL FORM SHOWN—EVERY ORGAN 


COLORED TRUE TO*NATURE—SEPARATE MANIKINS OF IMPOR- 
ORGANS—EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL 
ALSO OF CIGARETTE SMOKING. 


TANT 


$60 SALARY $40 EXPENSES IN AD- 
ANCE allowed each month. Steady 
-mployment at home or traveling. Nosoliciting. 
Duties delivering and making collections. No 
tal Cards. Address with stamp HAFER & 


i “ Pos x 
IN PROPER POSITION—BEAUTIFULLY | ¥O- Piqua. ©. 





ILLUSTRATED— T™= publishers of the ScHooL JoURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 





of 





be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 


ONE HALF LIFE SIZE. 


True Economy 


It is true economy to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
for “100 Doses One Dollar” is original with and 
true only of this medicine. If you wish 
to prove this, buy a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and measure its contents. You will find it to hold 
100 teaspoonfuls. Now read the directions, and 
you will find that the average dose for persons of 
different ages is less than a teaspoonful. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the best and cheapest medicine. 

“I took Hood's Sarsaparilla for loss of appetite, 
dyspepsia, and gi 1 lang It did me a vast 
amount of good.” J. W. WILLEFORD, Quincy, Ill. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 














SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


There are emulsions and emulsions, 
ond ne © still much skimmed milk 
wh 


it palatable to sensitive stomachs. 
Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD 
LIVER OIL, combined with Hypophos- 
goes is almost as palatable as milk. 
or this reason as well as for the fact 
Shsephiion, Pagelctans foopuenay ere- 
8, cians - 
scribe it in cases of ive _ 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. 


All Druggists sell it, but be sure 
the genuine, as there are poor ienitationn, 


157 To 30 Per Cent. 
Per Annum Net 
© to INVESTORS. 


Conservative, Safe and Permanent Investment 
for sums of $100 or more. Ilnvestigation invited. 
Tilustrated ———— on receipt of 8 cts. to pay 
— or particu reteren etc., ad- 

3 W. W. WINSTON, P. O. Box 349, 
Portland, Oregon. 

















CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 


Tf your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 


Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor ScHooL JouRNArt. 





New and Novel Folding Arrangement. 


Help for the Teacher Who Cannot Draw. 





ng jesoens, and busy work, The teacher with chis in his hand can by i C 
ture on the blackboard, and thus give something for the fingers that ache for to do. Besides it 

' school-room attractive to have these pictures in view. By copying these pict th 
a learns to draw. The pictures are from objects that are before the child in poy they are of objects 


day. Believing with the author, that all can learn to draw, we think it is not too much to say, 


Especially Designed to Facilitate Drawing on the Blackboard. 


By D. R. AucssurG, Direcior of Drawing in the Keystone Normal School at Kutztown, 
Pa. Includes 31 full page plates, containing over 200 different subjects, drawn in 
Bound in unique, durable card board cover, in blue 


to teachers, 24 cents; by mail, 4 


something board 
Its design is to furnish drawings needed in the school-room for object 


p but be interested 
ing them. We counsel 


teacher to take up this volume determined to use it—to draw, no matter how poorly ; to keep on, day after 


can pro- 
Clinton Place, New York. 


EL. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, {%4,Wren eee Chace. 








with us. A number of our candidates have already been engaged 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 


teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers register 


As we are 


ver : 

iliac A, | 
NEW YORK. - CHICAGO. : Mounted on‘ Heavy Binders’ Board. E ASY TH | N GS TO D R A W e 
zs Brass Hinges to Movable Parts, 

" Flaps of Durable Cloth. 

: a the simplest manner in outline. 

x Elegant Cloth Binding, a Quarto, 80 pp. Price, 30 cents; 
Handsome Silver Lettering. Thousands of teachers who cannot draw and yet want to put 
¢ Weighs Seven Pounds. -¥ yetoume this little book. 
AN . sommes will help to render the 
: Neat, Cloth Bound Manual reads about also, The book contains plain directions for drawing, and no one can 
With Each Chart, Containing in these outlines, Even the most timid teacher Will take new courage on 
ad Full Directions for Teachers. | Sue as good pictures as these. 

; ‘ & Best of all it is 

sy | - _ .LOW IN PRICE ° 

; Wo being about bal the price ot Whie's ana| 1HE New York Educational Bureau 

H i poy ay en Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishin 

| aD FIRST-CLASS 

< : Sn. assure prompt satisfaction. 
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FIRST VIEW,—Showing Manikin of the entire to take the exclusive control of territory. 


body, one half life size. 


turers of this superb Manikin. With the ‘ 


school is fully met. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, {tis Wasser Avene Chiveco. 


Write promptly for full descriptive circulars and terms. 


ACENTS WANTED 





Liberal terms. We are the sole manufac- 


‘Man Wonderful” Manikin every need of any horoughly 


cegistration blanks, 





REGISTER AT ONCE. 
We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
ualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers. Send for our new 
H. S. KELLOCG, Manager, 


% CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 











Yol. XXXIX-XL., No. tr. 
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CALIGRAPH 
GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD! ! 


T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one 
single 1aimute on the CALIGRAPH, the 
Champion Machine of the World. 


100,000 
Daily 
Users. 








G. A. Me Bride wrote 129 words in « singte 
minute, Blindfolded, thus in each case 
proving the faisity of many of the state. 
ments of our competitors. 





For fall and correct account of above test, address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
a HARTFORD, CONN. © 


BRANCH OFFICES :—237 Broadway, N. ¥.3 
14 W. 4th Street. Cincinnati, O.; 1003 Arch 
Street. Philadeiphia. 





Remington 





Standard Typewriter 


HAS BEEN FOR 


FIFTEEN YEARS 
THE STANDARD, 


ND 
Embraces the Latest and Highest Achieve. 
meats of Inventive Skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, N. Y. 











How fo Cure 
SKin § Scalp 
DISEASES 
swith the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


THE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily , economically and 
vermanently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
when all other remedies and methods fail. 

CuTIcurRA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
io externally, and CuricuRA KESOLVENT, the new 
ood Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin 

and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CurrcuRA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
nd for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


2 Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 
<a prevented by CuTicura Soap. | 









NESS _& HEAD NOISES 
DEAF 2.0 0rae 

CUSHIONS, Whispers heard. Com- 
fortable. ful where all dies fai 


il. Sold by F. SUISCOX. 
©,» 863 Be’dway, New York. Write for beok of proofs FREK. 


300K$ FOR SCHOOL LIBRRIES. 


We now are ready to supply 
suitable books for School Li- 
braries. School Officers and 
Teachers who wish to start o1 
add to their School Libraries. 
are requ: to send 6 cts. in 
stamps for the most valuable 
aid yet issued, called 1000 Bes1 
Books FoR ScHoo.t LrBrRa- 
Ries. This isa classified cata 
— contains 64 pp. Buoks 
suitable for different grades 
indicated. discounts for 
—. list of books with 

bly the best selection ot 


Relief in one minute, for ali pains and weak- 
in CuTIcURA ANTI-PAIN 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 














qu untities. 


A 
prices. This list is pro 
the size made, and is graded to suit the ege o! 
the reader, aad also classified into subjects. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publisherr, 
NEW VORK and CHICAGO. 


A VALUABLE AND TIMELY BOOK. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


By CHARLES G. LELAND, of Philadelphia 
and England. Cloth, 12mo, 272 pp. 
Price, $2.00 ; to teachers, $1.60 ; by mail 
12 cents extra. 





This is a valuable work published in Engiand 
by Mr. Leland, the well known advocate of 
Manual Training. We have imported a large 
number of copies and will supply them at the 
above low rate. The usual price in this country 
1s $2.25. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 








NEw Yo 


GRADED EXAMINATION 


RK STATE 
QUESTIONS. 


Fiom Sept., ’87 to Sept., 89. Complete with Answers. 
Bound in Cleth. 12mo., 220 pp. Price, $1.00; to teachers, 80 cents: by mail, 8 cents extra. 


This is, in a collected form, the 
mencing Sept., 1887, and ending Aug. 1 
over-estimated, It is a great ste 
I+ is one of a series of steps the 


states want a standard for the various grades; ‘2) 
So as to guide their preparation ; ‘3: 


uestions given out by the Department of Public Instruction, com- 
9, with the answers. The ae. of these questions cannot be 

that all of the 123 commissioners ha 

mpire state is taking and that if continued, will 

arvthe states, educationally as well as commercially. 


ve adopted this series of questions. 
lace her at the had of 
uch good will come out of this volume: (1) Othe 


eachers want to get an idea of what 1s expected of them 
mmar and high school teachers need questions and /t must be notice: 


these cover the course of study usually pursued by a grammar school, in its final year, and by a high schoo, 


pupil during the first two years. 
ment; the advancing teacher is the one that will get 


There will be numerous teachers who use this book for their own advance- 


the most out of it, There will be those who will merely 


“cram "’ from it, but that is not the best use that can be made of it, Altogether it is the beginning of a 
series of attempts to advance the teachers ot the Empire state under that far-sighted Icader, State-Supt. A. 
S. Draper, that cannot but produce untold results for good. 


There are several editions published of this book, incomplete in several ways. 
Binding, printing, paper etc., are the best, 


edition is the latest and best. 
get our complete and best edition. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, } 


Our 
Don't fail to 


a5 Clinton Place, New York 
185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
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from the Select Tea 


vodng hy. B leponea China, Lamps, &c., gi with 
ew Premiums ina, Lam c., given awa 
orders of $10.00 and w a Fon if preferred. "Good 
Teas 30, 35 & gocts. 
qgocts. Ib. 


BETTER NEWS TO LADIES.” 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-riwe. Cer Paewium No. 27. 


Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to fn- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 


4 


ms of China and Japan, none but the High- 
absolutely Pure. Handsome 


ds, or discounts 


to Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 

7s ibs our very Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When ord be 
Perel nar and state if you want ormosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, 
perial, Japan, English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. No H . Kemember we ‘deal only in }'ure 
Goods, at once fora Trial Order tothe Old ead enjoy & of Good Tea. For 
particulars address The Great American Tes Co., gs and 33 Vesey St., New York, P. O. Box 67, 


THE QUFSTION BOX. 





(The questions below relate to mythology.1 


Who was Athene ?—The goddess of wis- 
dom. She is said to have sprung full 
armed from the head of Jupiter. 


Mars.—Mars was the god of war. His 
home, according to Homer, was in Thrace, 
the land of boisterous and wintry storms, 
among whose war-like inhabitants he was 
held in high esteem. 


Who were the Hore ?—They personified, 
as three beautiful maidens, the three sea- 
sons; the Greeks supposing that nature 
was wrapped in death or slumber during 
the cheerless and unproductive portion of 
the year that we call winter. 


Apollo.—He is represented as slaying, 
soon after his birth, the giant Tityus and 
the serpent Python. These myths merely 
symbolize the conquering power exercised 
by the genial warmth of spring, over the 
dark gloom of winter. He was the god of 
music, and attained his greatest impor- 
tance among the Greeks as the god of 
prophecy. 


The power of Orpheus.—Orpheus was a 
poet and a great musician. It is said that 
trees and rocks moved to the tones of his 
lyre. 


Esculapius was a renowned physician, 
and it is said pessessed such skill that he 
could restore the dead to life. 


The Myth of Hyacinthus.—He was a 
beantiful youth beloved of Apollo. As the 
god and his favorite were one day playing 
with the discus, it rebounded, and killed 
the youth. Apollo changed him into a 
flower, called for him the Hyacinth. 


Midas and Apollo.—King Midas had the 
bad taste to declare his preference for the 
music ot Pan, in a contest that god had 
with Apollo. The insulted diety caused 
his ears to grow in length and shape like 
those of an ass. Midas endeavored to con- 
ceal his deformity, but he could not hide 
his secret from his barber, whom he bound 
to secrecy. This man found it so painful 
to keep the secret to himself, that he dug 
a hole in the ground and whispered into it, 
‘“*King Midas has the ears of an ass.” 
Some reeds sprang up from the spot, and 
repeated the words whenever the wind 
blew. 


Hermes or Mercury was the god of the 
fertilizing rain, the messenger of Jupiter, 
and the conductor of souls to the under- 
world. The story of Hermes came from 
the varying actions of the wind, which he 
personified. He was simply air in motion, 
which in one hour may breathe as softly as 
a child ina cradle, and in the next how 
may tear up forests in its rage. As the 
patron of commerce, Hermes was supposed 
to be the promoter of intercourse between 
nations ; hence he was the god of travel- 
ers, over whose safety he presided. 


The Centaurs, according to ancient fable, 
were part man and part horse. Scholar: 
believe that this was the poetic name ol 
rude, horse-riding tribes, which tradition 
records to have spread over the north of 
Greece. 


Tris personified the rainbow. Most prim- 
itive nations regarded the rainhow as 4 
bridge of communication between heaven 
and earth ; and this is doubtless the reasun 
why Iris, who represented that beautiful 
phenomenon of nature, was invested by 
the Greeks with the office of communicat- 
ing between gods and men. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage. 
Exp and C ire, and stop at th 


Tress ariege 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Centra) 


Depot. 

oo Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better tor less money at the Grand Union 
Hote) than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


Pan was the god of fertility, and the 
jal patron of shepherds and huntsmen. 
He presided over all rural occupations, 
and was chief of the Satyrs, and of all 
rural divinities. The Satyrs were inferior 
deities of the woods, of a hively, frolicsome 
disposition, and were said to be bald, with 
short, sprouting horns, and goat-footed. 


Janus, a god of the Romans, in his origi- 
nal character, probably represented the 
light andsun. He was believed to begin 
the new year, and the month«of January 
is named after him. His temple in Rome 
was open only in time of war. He wus 
always represented with two faces, 





Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 
The Best 


Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood. 











“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best.”’—R. 8S. Lang, 


Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 
Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn., 
says: “In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 
eases of the blood.” 
Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts., 


Philadelphia, Pa., writes: * For two years 
1 have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
humerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.” 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, O., 
certifies: “Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. I began 
taking Ayer's Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
linprovement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores 


I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”—D. A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas 


Don't fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Pertguuuy coprer sin BELLS 
ALSO CHIMES & PEALS. 
Name this paper 


Price « terms free. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 









ils of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN 4& TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 





MbNboLt & OOmiPANY 
WET TROY, N. Y., RELLS, 
For Churches. Schools, etc. , also Chimer 


and Peals. For nor: than half a ceatury 
noted for superiurity over all others 


To 


AlD ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC, 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market, 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid tor 10 cent stamp 
if you mention Us paper. 


The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
address for 10 cents, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO.. 
Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 











COOD ACENTS WANTED, 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
To Students and Teachers of Greek. 











ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN GREEK SYNTAX. 


A DRILL-BOOK IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By S. R. WINCHELL, A.M. 
A series of lessons on Attic Greek Syntax, pay nyt follow about one year’s study of the ety- 


mology of the language. It comprises lessons on t 


of the Grammar, with exercises to 


written in Greek, arranged with a view of making the pupil familiar with the fundamental prin- 


ciples of Greek Syntax. 


New Edition with full English-Greek Vocabulary. 
Introductory Price, 54 Cents. 
Sample copies, for examination, will be forwarded, post-paid, to teachers of Greek, on receipt of 


the introductory price, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


March 15, 1890. 
JUST OUT. > 


MONTEITH’S NEW WALL MAPS. 


2 MAPS INSTEAD OF 8. =‘ ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE WALL MAPS. 
1. THE UNITED STATES. Price, $5.00. 
2. THE WORLD. Price, $5.00. 


Size 41x65. Mounted on oak rollers and muslin back and binding. The names of places are 
indicated by initial letters only. 
HE WORLD. 


7 
Tilustrated on the ns with numerous and t wood engravings of views of places and 
people and animals, oe ay lg &c., peculiar to the different parts of the known world. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Presents a 46-inch cross-continental! relief view from the Atlantic to Pacific ocean of the 


greatest value. Sent Express or Freight paid on receipt of price by N York 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 333 £ 222 Wullam Street, New Nore: 











ECLECTIC SERIES. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20TH: 
NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A Revised, Enlarged and Improved Edition of 


the Eclectic History of the United States 


M. E. THALHEIMER, author of Thalbeimer’s Histories. 


by 
The work has been re-written and much simplitied to better adapt it to school use; the number 


of illustrations has been nearly doubled, including four fuill- 


colored plates, and the entire 


text re-set in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. Price, $1.00; exchange price, 60 


cents. 


WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. The Elements of Com- 
»sition and Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction. By VIRGINIA 
ADDY, teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond, Va., High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, 


$1.00; exchange price 60 cents. 


RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. A complete slgebra to accompany Ray’s 


Mathematical Series, by GzorGE W. SmirH, Woodward High 


hool, Cincinnati. A one-book 


course in Algebra, sufficiently tull for the high school and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 
pages. Price, $1.00; exchange price, 6O cents. 


SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & COMPANY, Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


ST. PAUL. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS ABD DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models, 
and Artists’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 

cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 


TO WHIOH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED, 


These MODELS have been specially designed for the 
eaching of Form and Drawing in Prim an 
y consis 


ary and Gram- 

mar Schools, The it of both Solids and Tablets, 
arranged in a carefully 8e. are ie wi 

the greatest re; racy and beauty, and are 

ish: the lowest ble prices. y have 


ties 
are absolutely indispensable to the correct 


at the outset. 
For catalogue and particu! ;8, address 


THE PRANG EDVJCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
7 Wabasb Avenue, Chicago. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


¢2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 
‘ a Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
ember. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it ll be sent by 
_, to the school to which the appointment is 
made. 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and 
an examination at the school entered’ in ith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
ane can be completed in a terin of 20 weeks, also 
~ Socarephy, Reading, Writing and Spelling, 

ju 

4& DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accep’ in lieu of 
Entrance Examiaation. 


EXPENSES.—There ure no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refnnded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 








SD cite ndtndnetia Wm. J. Mr LL.D. 
Brockport...... .. .. CuHas. D. MCLEAN, LL.B 
SED 00k dic ccesedied JAMES M. Cassety, PH.D. 
SEEN occccceccesed JAMEs H. Hoosg, PH.D. 
PEED cuncesenanss F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
eee JNO. M. MrunE, A.M. 
New Paltz............ RANK 8, CAPEN, PH.D. 
Diccecees: caaud JAMES M. a H. D. 
Oswego E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Es oc.c0cece esas THOM. B. STOWELL, Pu.D. 
risen Illustrated aba LRiress, 


Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 





Flowers of Wayside, Wood, and Meadow. 


PROSERPINA BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


Studies of Wayside Flowers, while the air was 
yet ere, among the Alps and in the Scotland 


and = and, which my father knew. 
be 7 (Parts 1 to6.) Plates. 12mo, russet 
clo - 


Vol. I (Parts 7, 8 and 9.) Plates, 12mo, 
russet cloth, - - - - - - 100 
The Orchids of New England._BALDWIN. 

A Popular Monograph. By Henry Baldwin 
With about 40 illustrations, mostly drawn 
from nature, 8vo, cloth, - - - - 1580 


“In a most charming style, enlivened by many 
excellent illustrations, the author interweaves 
hundreds of interesting items of mformation 
about vegetable physiology. geography, mythol- 
ogy, poetry, etc.,m ng its reading as attractive 
as a fascinating novel.”—American Gardener. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 63 E. 10th St, N.Y. 


Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 


Les Poetes Francaise du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. 


And Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French Publisher and Bookseller 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE. 
chools furnished.—Catalogues on application. 


WILD MARCH MUSIC, 


Gentle and sweet melodies, sacred and secular 
songs, and all other kinds of music are in our 
— of books and millions of sheet music 
pieces 


Young Players’ 
Pap. $1, Bds. $1.25.) 
Popular Collection ‘ 5 ay Dowie and 
easy. 143 Piano Pieces. 


Whitney’s . 

Bds $2, Cloth $2.50.) ByS 
Organ Album & Whitney Fie 
pieces for Manual and Pedal, by 20 distinguished 
composers. 


A helpful, useful friend to pupil and teacher is 


Mason's Piano- 
.50) by Wm. M d 
Forte Technics ¥ : B. Mathews. ‘This 


admirable system of scales, arpeggios and all other 
needed technical exercises, with good directions, 
holds a high place in the esteem of thorough 
teachers, and should be everywhere used, 

Our thoroughly good, nial and practical 
School Music Boo are wide:xy known and used. 
Do you use them ? 

Song 

Book 1, Primary, (80 cts.. $3 doz.) 
Manual ook 2, Medium, (40 cts., judo doz.) ; 
Book 38, Higher Cla:ses, (50 cts., $4.80 doz.) by L. 
O. Emerson, is his last and best book. and a rare 
good book for schools. 


Motion 
(25 cts., $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Boardman 
Songs is a delight to teachers and children 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 7 Broadway, New York 











READERS wil] confer a favor by men- 
tioning the SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


For admission to leading New England Colleges and to the 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology from 1878 to 1889 inclusive. 


Edited by WM. F. BRADBURY. 


This work will be found of special value for use in classes pre- 
paring for the higher institutions. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS; sent by mail on receipt of price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 


23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 


THE IDEAL PHYSIOLOGY! 








(A HEALTHY BODY, 


A Text-book on Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, 
Alcohol and Narcotics. 


For Use in Intermediate Grades in Public and Private Schools. 
By CHARLES H. STOWELL, M.D., 


Professor of Histology and Microscopy, University of Michigan. 





To teachers contemplating the adoption of an Elementary Physiology. 

Stowell’s ‘‘A HEALTHY BODY,” was published late in the spring 
of 1889, and has already had a sale in Illinois alone of nearly 15,000 
copies. 

It is a book of rare merit, It was not written by a professional 
book-maker, as a commercial enterprise, but by a regular physician 
to meet the requirements of recent legislation relating to instruction 
in Physiology in the Public Schools. It contains all that is needed 
below the High School, and is adapted to the sixth and seventh 
grades of Graded Schools, and to the fourth and fifth reader classes 
in district schools. It has a more attractive page and a more inter- 
esting text than any other physiology in existence. 

It is freer from technical terms than any other book of like grade. 

It states scientific facts with force and clearness, yet without 
irritating argument or unwarranted prejudice. 

It is not one of a series of books, but is complete in itself. 

It is cheaper than any other book covering the same matter. 

We earnestly ask you to examine it before adopting a Physiology 
for your schools. 


12mo, Cloth, 220 pages, fully illustrated, with Original Sketches by the Author. 


Copies to teachers for Examination, or Supplies for First Intro- 
duction, will be sent prepaid, at 50 cents each; allowance 
for old book in exchange 20 Cents. 


JOHN ¢. BUCKBEE & C0, Publishers, 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 Watet | strect, Phiadetphin, 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We 40 amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scra together so much miserable Latin 











d ik Ee ree d in [ot coat ul Be. 
Tosti Gawar orace, Ciera, Salus, Ov, wena, Homer's liad, Goepel of St. John, and 
x . 
*s Practical and Latin Fy to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and to ail other syste! to Teachers, $1.10. on 


ms. 
"3 Standard Frost’s American Pinnock’s School Histories, Lords School 
a an Speakers, = Speaker, 








G8 Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 


Wels fw, Cor, chentant @ 13 $.} National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 


TRY IT. . WRITE FOR SAMPLES 





